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ITV 8.30 
Thursday April 23 
GRANADA presents 





Every day lives are saved by surgery. 
This programme shows a leading surgeon at 
work in the operating theatre of a London 
hospital and follows through a major operation 
"on a girl of seventeen. It shows the art and 
skill of British surgery as upheld by the great 
tradition of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England—the wealth of experience and 
knowledge which is brought to bear in the 
day-to-day fight against disease. The courage 
- and hope of a London teenager and her 
family also play their part in saving a life, 
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—Portrait of the Week— 


THE IRON MAN’S REIGN is over: Mr. Dulles, suffer- 
ing under a third outbreak of cancer, resigned the 
office of Secretary of State. President Eisenhower, 
much moved, did not announce a successor, and 
said that Mr. Dulles would continue to advise the 
White House. But in the highest international 
negotiations a voice was stilled that had been 
listened to with respect if not always with pleased 
concurrence. Mr. Macmillan moved up into the 
position of senior spokesman for the West. 


* 


THE FRENCH PRIME MINISTER and Foreign Minister 
arrived in London to talk with Mr. Macmillan 
(and for that matter Mr. Selwyn Lloyd) about the 
prospects for a summit conference. Amid all the 
confusion, the only thing that was really clear was 
that there was very little agreement between the 
Western allies on what line they should take when 
(some say, if) they meet the Russians. Dr. 
Adenauer, after his outburst against the ‘organised 
wirepullers’ who were stirring up anti-German 
feeling in Britain, subsided into barely audible 
muttering, and the focus of interest in international 
discussion switched back to the Geneva confer- 
ence, where the United States (supported by 
Britain) proposed the immediate banning of all 
nuclear tests on the ground, within the atmosphere 
or under water. This proposal left underground 
and high-altitude tests unaffected, and anyway the 
Russians rejected it. 


* 


A NEW AMERICAN SATELLITE was launched success- 
fully at Cape Canaveral, and went into a ninety- 
minute north-south orbit round the earth. It was 
announced that at a given signal the nose-cone of 
the rocket would be detached and an attempt 
would be made, as it re-entered the earth's atmo- 
sphere, to catch it in a net strung between United 
States aircraft flying in formation. Nobody be- 
lieved this would happen, and it didn’t. 


* 


ON THE {NDUSTRIAL FRONT, quiescent for some 
time, guerrilla warfare flared up. At the Jaguar 
works in Coventry over four thousand workers 
were sent home because an inter-union dispute had 
resulted in a lack of any work for anybody in any 
union. In the Morris works at Oxford, seven 
hundred workers were made workless by the 
union’s opposition to the management's increasing 
of the numbers of workers in the paint-shops, At 
the Ford works in Dagenham, the dispute over one 
man who was (some say, wasn’t) in arrears with 
his union subscriptions continued, with Mr. Frank 
Foulkes, the Communist leader of the Electrical 
Trades’ Union, not being precisely helpful 
in resolving it. When the Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers Union strikers at Coventry went 
back to work, the National Union of Vehicle 
Builders called its men out, to which the officials 
of the former union declared that they will ‘refuse 
to work with members of unions who are refusing 
to work with members of other unions.’ There 
(some say, where?) the matter rests at present. 


* 


NEW CONTROVERSY AROSE over the part to be played 
by television in British politics in general and the 
next General Election in particular. The parties 
having divided up the spoils of television and 
radio time to their own satisfaction, the legal and 
constitutional experts stepped in to point out that 
the arrangements might have the result of landing 
most of their candidates in gaol, and their success- 
ful ones in disqualification proceedings to boot. 
There was talk of a Speaker’s Conference, and of 








hurried legislation to regularise the position. 
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AFTERMATH 


ae in Limassol, a Communist-sponsored 
youth meeting in Nicosia, and the threat of a 
deadlock over the allocation of seats on the town 
councils. It is an uneasy peace that has returned 
to Cyprus. In other respects, it is true, day-to-day 
life has returned to normal with astonishing 
rapidity. The barbed wire has disappeared from 
the ‘Mason-Dixon’ line and the Governor and 
the Archbishop have both attended a party in 
honour of Dr. Kutchuk. But the pressures are 
building up. It is not just that in one week of 
March more shop and office signs were smashed 
than in the whole of the preceding year, nor that 
Archbishop Makarios still feels unable to dis- 
pense with his armed bodyguard (the only man in 
the island still to have one). More disquieting— 
and possibly longer-lasting—than the habit of 
indiscriminate violence are the deep hostilities 
which, in the four years of ‘colonial war’.and the 
twelve months of ‘civil war,’ have come to divide 
the Cypriots themselves. It is this that makes it 
difficult to view the future of the island with real 
optimism. 
+ * * 

Of the two major divisions that threaten the 
infant State, that between right-wing and left- 
wing Greeks may turn out to be more serious than 
it seems to be just now. The formation of EOKA’s 
own politica! party, the inclusion of two EOKA 
men in the Archbishop's list of Ministers and the 
exclusion at the same time of any of the well- 
known left-wing Greek Cypriots, may compel 
them to take issue with their political opponents, 
but it is to the interest of the Left to avoid open 
political conflict for. the next few years (hence 
the demand for single-list uncontested elections in 
1960) and to use the period before the island goes 
to the polls for the second time to build up their 
strength and to establish their political pro- 
gramme. Meanwhile, the Communists are already 
claiming that not only have they been able to 
keep their party organisation intact during the 
years of proscription, but that its membership 
reached the record total of between 6,000 and 
7,000 in December of last year. 

For them the future is full of promise. On the 
one hand they can claim credit for having built 
up the largest and most efficient trade union in 
the island—an achievement the importance of 
which will soon be considerably enhanced unless 
the high rate of unemployment in the island is 
reduced, On the other hand, they provide the 
only channel through which discontent can hope 
to find organised expression. The Church, ‘big’ 
business, and terrorism in Cyprus have been 
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closely allied; non-conformity of any kind has 
been treason and dealt with as such; consequently 
any reaction against what one or the other stood 
for has tended to be radical. 


Of more immediate importance, though, than 
the struggle within the Greek community is the 
increasing tension between Greek and Turk in 
the island—inevitable because theirs was not a 
marriage of consent but a shot-gun wedding. The 
Greeks are still unwilling to take the Turkish 
demands seriously; ‘Partition or Death’ they still 
believe, to have been an artificial creation of wily 
British imperialism, one which has no roots in 
the genuine feelings of the Cypriot Turks them- 
selves. Complacency has made the Greeks under- 
estimate the problem they face; for the Turks, 
skilfully taking advantage of their strong diplo- 
matic position, have claimed and received a larger 
number of seats in the House of Representatives 
than their numbers warrant, and are now pressing 
for the division of town councils which the Lon- 
don Agreement conceded and which the Greeks 
have throughout opposed—at least as anything 
more than a temporary measure. 


But the Turks are not confining themselves to 
establishing their constitutional rights. They 
recognise that if their claim to be treated as equals 
rather than as a ‘protected minority’ is to have 
substance they must make themselves a self- 
supporting community. Having been so often told 
that they are living on the charity of the Greeks, 
they have now set themselves to achieve economic 
independence, using, if necessary, the same 
methods to compel their fellow Turks to trade 
only with Turks as EOKA used to compel the 
Greeks to boycott the British. It is clear that the 
spirit of Partition is very much alive and that in 
the minds of the Turks it takes precedence over 
the co-operation to which they pledged themselves 
in London. 


* * * 


Once again it seems as though the future peace 
of the island will be guaranteed not by the 
Cypriots themselves but by outsiders—this time 
by Mr. Karamanlis in Athens and Mr. Menderes 
in Ankara. So long as both are determined to resist 
demands for any form of assistance that would 
emphasise the separateness of the two communi- 
ties, and so long as they continue to insist on 
helping the island as a whole or not at all, then 
the Archbishop and Dr. Kutchuk will have no 
alternative but to co-operate. But their respective 
followers look like putting the new-found friend- 
ship of the two countries to a severe test. 
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Hope Deferred 


By Our Industrial Correspondent 


HE way in which wage negotiations are con- 

ducted nowadays is rather like Touchstone’s 
description of a quarrel. The parties proceed in 
a series of we!!-defined and predictable stages from 
the Retort Courteous, through the Quip Modest, 
the Reply Churlish, the Reproof Valiant, the 
Countercheck Quarrelsome and the Lie with 
Circumstance. They occasionally reach the Lie 
Direct, which is marked by a strike. More often, 
however, again like Touchstone, neither dares to 
go past the Lie Circumstantial, so they measure 
swords and part with the honours more or less 
evenly divided. 

These stages of each wage claim are solemnly 
recorded by the industrial correspondents of the 
newspapers, who usually—with superhuman 
restraint—refrain from adding ‘as expected, when 
they write that a wage claim ‘has been rejected at 
the final stage of the negotiating machinery and 
now goes to arbitration.’ It is all delightfully 
English and formal, and would be indisputably 
amusing if there were not reason to think that this 
inevitability of unbelievable gradualness is often 
bad for industrial relations. 

The situation on the railways is a case in point, 
aggravated, of course, by their financial difficulties 
and the feeling this gives their men that money is 
always going to be hard to win. The three railway 
unions began to submit their wage claims in Sep- 
tember, 1957, and it took nearly seven months 
before they emerged from the arbitration body— 
the Railway Staff National Tribunal—in April, 
1958. In that period they had been discussed by 
the Railway Staff Joint Council in October and 
November, and rejected in December; and by the 
Railway Staff National Council on two dates in 
January, with the same quite predictable refusal 
by the Commission to concede any money, given 
this time at a higher level. 

After the claim had been rejected on a two-to- 
one vote by the tribunal, special negotiations to 
avert a rail strike began. Those taking part became 
more and more august, until not only Mr. Watkin- 
son, the Minister of Transport, but the Prime 
Minister himself was drawn in. This was not the 
occasion on which Mr. Macmillan earned the 
titles of ‘Macwonder’ or ‘Supermac, but from 
beneath his benevolent wing the parties eventually 
emerged to announce a wage increase of 3 per 
cent., with an agreement that the whole relation- 
ship of railway wages to those in similar employ- 
ment outside the industry would be studied by an 
independent committee of inquiry. 


This did not have its terms of reference until 
December, because the unions and the Commis- 
sion found difficulty in agreeing on what exactly 
it should be allowed to do in its report. Mr. C. W. 
Guillebaud and his colleagues finally set their 
investigating officers to work in mid-February. We 
may get a report some time in the autumn. Then, 
presumably, Sir Brian Robertson and his aides 
will have to argue out with the unions what its 
implications are—with the help, perhaps, of the 
Railway Staff Joint Council, the Railway Staff 
National Council, and the Railway Staff National 
Tribunal. 


That is, of course. unless the whole elaborate 
machine has been fouled before then by the 
National Union of Railwaymen. Its members, 
having wearied of delay and being under pressure 
from their wives because of loss of overtime, have 
forced their leaders to submit a fresh wage claim, 
without waiting for the result of the independent 
review. This claim also will have to go through 
the machinery, although with the other two unions 
declining to participate, and the Commission, in 
its present financial state, quite certain to make no 
offer, the task of doing it all with a straight face 
must surely tax the participants more than usual. 

The tragedy of the whole business is that the 
independent committee is conducting (in the 
modern jargon) ‘an exercise’ which is well worth 
while. The principle of ‘comparability’ to govern 
the pay of people in public employment was 
recommended first for the civil service by the 
Royal Commission. It looks as good a long-term 
prospect as any other for lifting the wages of 
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busmen, miners, railwaymen, civil servants and 
others as much out of the political field as is pos- 
sible in an era when every politician is his own 
economist. But the system has yet to commend 
itself to the rank-and-file in the unions. 


There have been endless complaints in the civil 
service about how long the investigations of the 
Treasury pay research unit take. Recently, a 
union magazine only just stopped short of 
accusing the Treasury of deliberately misleading 
an arbitration tribunal about the probable dura- 
tion of one such investigation. What is so frighten- 
ing is that people at official level on both sides 
seem to be taking the delay as inevitable. This is 
research, and must take time, it is argued. 

The question, surely, is: How much time? For 
if the independent inquiry is to introduce a new 
element of precision into the present mixture of 
cajolery, threats, politics and occasional head-on 
clashes in the nationalised industries, it does seem 
sensible to make it look like an efficient piece of 
machinery, rather than a delaying tactic. Hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick, and there will 
always be plenty of masochists in the unions to 
suggest that the old painful ways are the best 
after all. 


Hiatus at Bonn? 


r begins to look as if Chancellor Adenauer’s 

personal interpreter of the law, State Secretary 
Globke, has for once made a mistake. A long and 
detailed commentary on the Basic Law of the 
Federal Republic with which he armed ‘his chief 
much impressed the Chancellor with the possibili- 
ties the President could carve out for his own ends. 
It was thought to contain every possible qualifica- 
tion of the Presidential power in a Constitution 
which is still not finally shaped in action. 

At least partly on its advice as to his chances 
of continuing to guide, influence and secretly to 
make policy, Adenauer was persuaded to agree to 
his candidature for the Presidency. Not only by its 
means, naturally. The disastrous loss, at least for 
the present, of two of his closest colleagues in 
foreign affairs must have reduced the Chancellor's 
confidence; for Blankenhorn and _ Hallstein, 
whether rightly or wrongly, have lost much of 
their personal prestige in the still undecided 
slander case against them by a civil servant. Then, 
the illness of Secretary Dulles, with its undertones 
of uncertain policy from across the Atlantic, and 
still more the loss of that personal ear the Chan- 





Printing Dispute 


THE current dispute between printing trade 
unions and the Master Printers has led to 
a limitation of overtime working. Some 
readers may find that, during this dispute, 
copies of the Spectator arrive late. We regret 
any inconvenience that might be caused by 
circumstances beyond our control. 











GAINHAM 
BONN 


cellor always felt he had, has reduced Adenauer’s 
power. The Chancellor always ran public affairs 
in a very personal way. And his personal contacts 
have broken down just as his only policy in foreign 
affairs is showing the great cracks of a building 
put up without foundations. He might well have 
thought it was time to move. up and leave the 
immediate responsibility to ‘another,’ while retain- 
ing power behind the scenes at least in foreign and 
inner-party affairs. 

But it now appears that the incoming President 
must lay down all other appointments and all party 
allegiance from the moment of his election. So 
Adenauer, for no one seems to believe that any 
other candidate could have a chance against him, 
ceases to be Chancellor on July 1. He becomes 
President on September 15. 

So he will be neither Chancellor nor President 
during the summit conference, as things look 
now. And he cannot directly suggest his successor 
to the Chancellory. No doubt as a private person 
he will make a suggestion to President Heuss. Per- 
,haps President Heuss will accept the suggestion. 
But perhaps he will not. On a former occasion 
Adenauer insisted that the President did not have 
the right to suggest a Minister of Justice; a point 
which is still slightly unclear in the constitution 
may thus be decided because the President's will 
be the only voice high enough to decide between 
party rivals. Adenauer has also made one or two 
remarks in the last weeks on the subject of the 
Presidency and its present holder which may in- 
cline the dignified and high-minded old gentleman 
in the President's chair to assert the dignity of his 
office against a Chancellor who may be a [irst- 
class politician but shows as yet little sign of evet 
learning the higher art of statesmanship. 
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Notes and Half-Notes 


By RICHARD 


HERE ARE FOUR MILLION UNEMPLOYED, give or 
‘hae a few hundred thousand, and a few 
thousand of them marched on Washington 
last week. (They ‘marched’ as Mussolini 
‘marched’ on Rome—in chartered railroad cars.) 
Middle-aged reporters who remembered the 
militant demonstrations of the Thirties noted that 
they were, as a group, almost indistinguishable 
from the tourists in for the Cherry Blossom 
Festival. They were neatly dressed, sportive and 
equipped with cameras. There were no signs of 
resentment toward the social order, no signs of 
the anger and despair and hates that were so 
widespread twenty-five years ago. I watched some 
of them being interviewed on television. A farm- 
machine worker from Chicago was asked what 
good he thought the demonstration would do. ‘I 
think it will give national publicity to the 
problem, he said. He was not asked what good 
that would do. A woman aircraft worker showed 
a very practical turn of mind in answering the 
same question. ‘What I hope, she said, ‘is that 
the Government'll give the Ford Company more 
contracts.’ She had not been laid off by General 
Motors. These were the most ideological remarks 
I heard. 

I would not wish to give the impression that 
even our unemployed are well-to-do and smug. 
Many—no doubt most—had stories of real hard- 
ship to tell: large families, heavy indebtedness 
incurred in better days, unemployment benefits 
exhausted, no hope in sight. But they are unac- 
customed to their plight; they endure it in an 
atmosphere of general prosperity and perhaps 
find it hard to believe that things for them are 
as bad as they seem, with the result that things 
do not seem as bad as they are. 

* * * 
WHAT IS REALLY DISPIRITING is to observe the 
plight of some of the employed. Early in the 
month, seeking Florida sunshine, I drove south 
with my family. I had seen little of the region, 
except for a few of its airports and the centres 
of a few of its cities, since before the war, and 
I had almost forgotten the wretchedness of the 
small towns and the countryside and the Negro 
slums in the cities. My fifteen-year-old daughter, 
who had never seen grinding poverty except very 
briefly in southern Italy a few years ago, was 
revolted and shamed by the tumbledown shacks 
and shanties, by the rags the children wore—by 
the unconcealed squalor of so much of the South. 
(The North has squalor to match it, in quality, 
but somehow the North manages to hide it, or 
segregate it, so that it seldom offends the eye of a 
middle-class child. In the South, -this is impos- 
sible.) In the sections we drove through, there 
Was no unemployment at all. 
*” * * 

THERE HAS BEEN TALK, wholly idle, of New York 
City seceding from New York State. The city is 
in deep trouble, and so are all the other large 
Cities in this country. They are being bled to death 
by the States and the suburbs. Having begun as 
an agrarian society, distrustful of the urbs, we 
Set things up so that more political power should 
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be wielded by people in thinly settled areas. 
There is a rotten-borough system in almost every 
legislature, and the rotten boroughs are always 
rural. The move to the cities has made them even 
rottener and their powers more disproportionate. 
The country people see to it that. city people 
get back in services something less than a 
hundred cents of the tax dollars they pay in. On 
top of that, there has been the great movement 
of the middle ciass—right down to and often in- 
cluding the top levels of the working class— 
beyond the city limits into the suburbs and exurbs. 
Those who use the cities and have the cities 
to thank for their livelihood give the cities nothing 
or almost nothing. I am myself a perfect and 
guilty example. My home is in a small country 
village, but my heart is on Forty-third Street, just 
off Fifth Avenue, in Manhattan, a hundred miles 
away. Manhattan can’t do much with my heart, 
but it has a right to expect me to share the cost 


Westminster 


WHEN I saw, on Thursday’s 
Order Paper, a question from 
Mr. Callaghan which asked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
what steps are taken to preserve 
the confidential nature of income 
tax returns when they are dis- 
posed of, I did not think I was 
being unduly cynical when I 
assumed that there was some- 
thing nasty at the bottom of that 
particular woodshed. Nor was I, 
for when the Chancellor had 
given the most elaborate answer, 
all about how the returns are put 
into sacks and sewn up carefully, and how they 
are then taken to a repulping works in the presence 
of an inspector, and how if no repulping facilities 
are available they are burned (and how no doubt 
if they cannot be burned they are torn up page by 
page in the presence of at least two bishops and 
a Lord of Appeal), Mr. Callaghan unwound his 
considerable length and asked how, then, these 
intimate and confidential tax-papers (brandishing 
a wad of them) came to be lying about on Cardiff 
docks for him to pick up the other day. Where- 
upon there followed a scene almost identical to 
the famous stage-direction in Beachcomber’s 
account of Mr. Justice Cocklecarrot’s adventure 
with the red-bearded dwarfs: ‘Consternation. 
Laughter. Cheers. An Asiatic carpet-seller is 
thrown out.’ Some sanguine fellows on the Oppo- 
sition benches even called ‘Resign,’ and Mr. 
Amory rose, very distressed, to say that he would 
certainly look into the matter, and to add the 
astonishing information that some tax returns 
(presumably those that are not amenable to pulp- 
ing, burning, tearing up, dissolving in acid, rolling 
round cigarettes or eating) are actually exported 
for destruction. A glance at the map suggests that 
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of keeping up its streets and its subways and 
the rest, all of which I frequently use, since after 
all it provides me with the living that makes it 
possible for me to be a hundred miles away. 
However, ‘vhile it enjoys my useless sympathies, 
it finds me functioning, politically and economic- 
ally, as an enemy. I am contributing, here in 
the country, to the support of people who are 
determined to bleed it still further. 

All of our great cities are broke, and all for 
pretty much the same reasons. 

+ * * 

FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT, the last of the great 
eccentrics and a hater of cities, died the other 
day. The prophet lived long enough—eighty-nine 
years—to be honoured in his own country, to 
become thoroughly convinced of his own pre- 
eminence, and to have seen his most notable 
creation, the ‘earth-hugging house,’ copied every- 
where in the country—as the so-called ‘ranch 
house,’ the standard dwelling for those who since 
the war have fled the cities. He may even now 
be sitting with Marx and Freud and other inno- 
vators discussing the abuse and corruption of 
principles and ideas. He may be saying, ‘Just wait 
till Picasso gets here.’ 


Commentary 


the most likely place to which one would sail from 
Cardiff is Spain, and the thought of the details of 
one’s tax returns being freely available to any 
illiterate peseta who happens to pick them up on 
the docks at Caramba is enough to make any right- 
thinking citizen boil Mr. Callaghan’s blood, or 
at least so I should hope. The incident was trivial 
enough; but finer evidence of the validity of what 
I have been saying in this space for nearly two 
and a half years (‘So long? Nay, then, let the devil 
wear black, for I'll have a suit of sables’) it would 
be difficult to lay hands on. I take it that Mr. 
Callaghan is not actually incapable of using a 
telephone, and a word in the Chancellor’s ear 
would surely have taken care of a situation in 
which there cannot conceivably, after all, be any- 
thing sinister, as well as being rather more civil. 
But you don’t get your name in the papers that 
way, and Jim’s your uncle. 

It was, I suppose, just one more item to file 
away, along with the Bank rate and the sticky 
labels, in the drawer marked ‘Labour Party, any- 
thing much to say that anybody wants to listen 
to, inability to think of.’ They made a brave 
pretence that this was not the case during the 
four long days that rolled off the Budget like 
publicity off the Chancellor’s back (almost the 
only wholly favourable thing about the four days 
allocated to this debate was the fact that they 
were at any rate one fewer than last year’s five; 
I still cannot see why even four days should be 
necessary to examine measures every one of which 
is going to be exhaustively inspected during the 
long nights of the Finance Bill), but they found 
it difficult, if'only because it was so manifestly 
true. We need not bother with Mr. Allaun’s state- 
ment that there are ‘quite a number’ of people in 
this country earning £100,000 a year, but from Mr. 
Roy Jenkins (now known familiarly as Obscenity 
Bill) we are entitled to expect (and as a matter of 
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fact during the rest of his elegant speech we 
actually got) rather more sense than this: 
Whatever else may be in doubt about this 
Budget, one thing és certain. It arouses very little 
support on the benches opposite. I do not think 
that there has ever been a Budget debate—cer- 
tainly not one in my experience—in which four 
Labour speakers have addressed the Committee 
in succession and there has been no Conservative 
willing to intervene and say a word in support 
of the Chancellor. 

Mr. Jenkins will kindly stay behind during the 
Whitsun recess and write out one hundred times ‘] 
must not make unwarranted deductions.’ The 
Budget has certainiy aroused support from the 
Conservative benches, and one does not need to 
have one’s ear particularly close to the ground to 
hear its reverberations. It is true that a number 
of Tories in the debate made critical references 
to some aspects of the Budget, and that Horatio 
Thorneycroft and—cven more—his right-hand 
Professor were critical in a rather wider sense; 
but most of the particular Tory grumbles were 
precisely of the kind that stem from a general 
approval, just as there is far more restiveness 
with the Whips when a party’s majority is large 
than when it is small; in both cases grateful use is 
being made of the elbow-room supplied. Com- 
parison with last year’s five weary days on Mr. 
Amory’s first Budget, when there really was very 
little joy for anybody, shows that there was far 
less criticism from the Government side of the 
House on that occasion. 7 

The real test, though, comes in the criticism 
made from the Opposition side of the House. 
Mr. Jenkins was learned as well as elegant; Mr. 
Ellis Smith asked what was perhaps the most 
recondite question ever heard from him (‘Are the 
Belgian sellers of ferro-concrete quoting well 
below British prices?’), but had some simple sense 
to offer withal; Mr. Houghton and a few others 
made speeches based on the conditions in their 
constituencies; Dr. Dalton as usual! talked largely 
about himself. And that was about all; Mr. Simon, 
Mr. Maudling and the Chancellor made nine- 
penny rings round the rest of the Opposition case 
simply because the Opposition case was by and 
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large untenable, and they knew it. Indeed, Mr. 
Wilson's speech, though the knockabout comedy 
was a shade better than usual (‘the Lord Privy 
Seal explained to me that he was going to Another 
Place, though not, I think, permanently’), and 
there is still nothing wrong with his skill and 
fluency, was so irrelevant to the Budget that it 
provided Mr. Maudling with a charming riposte 
to a Labour Member who asked him to get to the 
point: ‘If I am not yet dealing with the Budget 
it is because I am following the right. hon. Mem- 
ber for Huyton.’ The old age pensioners marched 
five million strong through the Opposition share 
of the debate throughout all four days; but the 
fact is, as Mr. Wilson knows even if nobody else 
on his side of the House does, that an increase in 
old age pensions is not the sort of thing a Govern- 
ment announces in the Budget. (Incidentally, have 
the Opposition considered where they will go for 
honey if the Chancellor's demi-semi-hint that this, 
too, will be taken care of before long turns out to 
have substance? If the only real criticism of the 
Budget they have to brandish at an autumn elec- 
tion is snatched smartly out of their hands just 
as they begin the brandishing they are going to 
look pretty silly.) 

‘This is not to say, said Mr. Wilson eleven 
seconds after he started his speech, ‘that the Chan- 
cellor is wrong to increase purchasing power by 
tax concessions. . . .’ 1 should think it isn’t; but 
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in the face of this difficulty—that to protest against 
tax cuts is politically inadvisable, to say the least— 
what is an Opposition to do about a Budget of this 
kind? It did not escape notice that the Labour 
Party refrained from dividing the House at the 
end of the four days of Budget discussions, though 
of course this may have been merely from an 
inability to understand what it was they would 
technically have been voting on, this incredible 
piece of Treasury English being the resolution 
before them: 

That it is expedient to amend the law with 
respect to the national debt and the public 
revenue and to make further provision in con- 
nection with finance, so, however, that this Reso- 
lution shall not extend to making amendments of 
the enactments relating to Purchase Tax so as to 
give relief from tax, other than amendments 
making the same provision for chargeable goods 
of whatever description and amendments reduc- 
ing generally, for all goods to which it applies, 
any rate of tax which is not altered in pursuance 
of some other Resolution of the Committee of 
Ways and Means. 

On the whole, though, I suspect that it was less a 
regard for the English language that kept the 
Opposition silent in face of a good deal of Tory 
jeering when the final Question was put than a 
realisation that when Sir David Eccles said ‘It is 
extremely difficult to criticise a Budget which 
gives £400 million relief, Sir David wasn't far 


wrong. TAPER 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


F I HAVE MORE SYMPATHY with 
Dr. Adenauer in his griev- 
ances against the British press 
after reading its handling of 


the Sennelager affair last 

Saturday. A well-to-do Ger- 

man farmer heard intruders 

on his property and, thinking 
they were robbers, fired in their direction with a 
small-calibre pistol. In fact they were British 
soldiers who had gone out of bounds on a train- 
ing exercise, and one of them was wounded, It 
was the sort of mishap that could happen any- 
where, and little more would have been heard of 
it if the calonel in charge had not decided to take 
the law into his own hands by ordering the local 
police to arrest the farmer and, when they refused, 
threatening to cordon off the farmhouse with his 
troops until they did. It is easy to imagine what 
the press reaction would be if, say, an American 
colonel in similar circumstances here ordered the 
local police to arrest an English farmer, and cor- 
doned off the farmhouse: there would be a spec- 
tacular outburst of anti-Americanism. The Ger- 
man episode was slanted the other way; such 
headlines as ‘German fires.on British troops’ and 
‘Soldier wounded when farmer attacks convoy’ 
carried the implication to anybody who did not 
read on till the end of the story that this was a 
calculated anti-British outrage. 

* 7” * 

BY ELECTING TO JOIN the News Chronicle Robin 
Day deprived himself of some of the praise he 
deserves for his work as a newscaster: rival 
popular papers are not inclined, in such circum- 


’ stances, to be lavish in their encomiums. Nobody, 


I suppose, has done more than Day to create the 
persona of Independent Television News; to show 
that it is possible to be forthright without being 
prejudiced, fair without being mealy-mouthed. 
When ITN first began, Christopher Chataway 
made the more immediate impact; but it was 
Day who developed and perfected the technique 
of newscasting in a way that made the BBC's 
television newsreaders by contrast dull and not 
infrequently embarrassing to watch. His adop- 
tion by the Hereford Liberals as their candidate 
would obviously make no difference to Day's 
newscasting; as the writer of a well-reasoned 
article in the Sunday Times suggests, it is mildly 
absurd to fuss about politicians interviewing on 
television when a director of the Bank of England 
is allowed to continue with his outside interests 
on the assumption that he will not use his special 
knowledge for his private profit. Still, in the 
present state of development of television it may 
be as well to hold to the principle of political non- 
commitment. There are very few principles left 
to hold. 
* * ” 

DESCRIBING THE NEW YORK drama critics’ annual 
‘Awards’ session in the Manchester Guardian 
last week, Alastair Cooke stated that ‘Mr. Kenneth 
Tynan, the infant Dalai Lama of the European 
theatre, recently pronounced A Raisin in the Sun, 
the work of a twenty-eight-year-old negress, to 
be the best American play of the Broadway 
season ...-once he had spoken there was 
nothing much the resident prophets could “do but 
go along with him.’ This sounded like Kenneth 
Tynan, certainly. So did the arguments which the 
article went on to paraphrase. But later, Mr. 
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Cooke began unaccountably to hedge: ‘this might 
not be quite the way in which the poll was taken’; 
‘it is hard to prise out the details’; and, finally, 
‘for all I know Mr, Tynan sat below the salt at 
yesterday’s table and probably did not presume 
to raise a whisper against the thunder of the local 
judges.’ By this time I was beginning to wonder 
whether Kenneth Tynan had asserted himself or 
not; and I rang up a friend of his to find out. 
Apparently Kenneth Tynan was not at the 
Awards meeting at all: he was in Cuba at the 
time; and his vote was given by proxy. What was 
it that C. P. Scott said—‘Facts are sacred, but 
fancy is free’? 
. + 4 

THE NEWSPAPERS gave a good coverage to the 
death of Frank Lloyd Wright, the architect who 
was as much legend as man. There is not much to 
add to what they have said, apart from personal 
reminiscences of him. For two years I have had 
a pleasant conversation-stopper for use at cock- 
tail parties. ‘I was with Lloyd Wright,’ I say, ‘in 
Shepherds Bush.’ And then, if no one stops me, 
I talk about the evening that ended in a drive 
with FLW through Earls Court (‘nice suicide- 
tenements you ‘have here’) to Lime Grove tele- 
vision studios (‘very pretty, but I see the corridor 
is inextinguishable’). 


* * * 


WHAT DID the great man say? Too much to 
remember, and too fast to write it down. But some 
of it sticks in the memory. ‘Literature tells about 
man, but architecture presents him. What you 
get is the man, in spite of him, whatever he thinks 
he is giving you. You can see if he is phoney.’ 
Here are some more fragments from the master. 
Of critics: ‘Experience is something critics do not 
have. They neither teach nor build. One of the 
most unfortunate visitations is to be a critic.’ 
Of great men: ‘If I like people’s work I don’t like 
them, and vice versa.” Of America: ‘Architecture 
in America has been driven up a one-way street to 
a dead end. It was driven there by the Museum of 
Modern Art, the Bauhaus and the cliques they 
have formed. Today publicity gives architecture 
its job." Of education: “We want culture today, 
not education. Culture is inevitable or else comes 
death. You can’t educate an architect. In America 
our education is not on speaking terms with cul- 
ture.” Of Saarinen’s American Embassy building 
in Grosvenor Square: ‘If that is London, God 
help London.’ Of the atom: ‘America can now 
See the atom. So what? If only she could see 
William Blake.’ To the reader of his quips Lloyd 
Wright sounded an arrogant man. To the hearer 
he was a great public entertainer, enjoying him- 
self, meaning half he said and saying the rest 
with a smile. ‘Unfortunately,’ in his own words, 
‘the smile has never got into print.’ 


= * * 


WHEN ‘PAPER AND RAGS’ were found burning in 
three different places—in a bathroom, in an air- 
conditioning room, and beside a turbo-generator 
room—in the aircraft carrier Eagle last Saturday, 
it seemed reasonable to suppose that they were the 
work of some dissatisfied rating. This was the 
Admiralty’s own view—at first: it announced that 
the fires ‘were lit’ (implying they were not acciden- 
tal) and later insisted that ‘the fires were the work 
of one man.’ Why, then, did the Admiralty after- 
wards contradict itself and put out the grotesquely 


implausible story that the fires ‘were completely 
accidental’? Was it because the Eagle had been 
booked for a ‘relatives and sweethearts’ cruise the 
next day, designed, according to Vice-Admiral 
Evans, as ‘an incentive to men to join the Navy’? 
If the accounts of the cruise in the popular press 
were not exaggerated, the relatives and sweet- 
hearts on board may have been too sea-sick to 
worry Overmuch about the state of discipline on 
the Eagle; but does the Admiralty seriously sup- 
pose that anybody will have any incentive to join 
a ship in which ratings accidentally leave piles 
of paper and rags (in bathrooms, in air-condition- 
ing rooms, and beside turbo-generator rooms) into 
which other ratings accidentally toss lighted 
matches or cigarette ends? 
* ok * 

THE MAIN IMPRESSION derived from reading the 
International Press Institute’s new survey, The 
Press in Authoritarian Countries, is one of stupe- 
fying boredom. Not boredom with the survey, 
but with life in such countries. It is true that when 
the authors say of the Soviet press that it ‘has 
recourse to . . . a one-sided choice of news, the 
deliberate holding up of news, silence on certain 
events, and falsification of others,’ those familiar 
with some of the products of Fleet Street may be 
unable to see any very great difference. But as the 
book goes on to list, dispassionately and almost 
without comment, the various devices used by 
the Soviet regime to prevent anything of interest 
appearing in their newspapers, I began to think 
that even the Daily Sketch would be preferable 
to Pravda and the rest. It becomes clear that, as 
the survey says, ‘Most editors are in fact nothing 
more than . . . bureaucrats,’ taking not only the 
‘line’ from on high, but great wads of their news- 
papers as well. Editorials from Pravda are repro- 
duced with ghastly monotony by provincial 
editors playing safe, and the same tendency 
results in incessant repetition of the stereotypes 
long since approved by authority and therefore 
the best recourse to an editor bedevilled by those 
Siamese-twin enemies of initiative, bureaucracy 
and dictatorship. In China and the satellites, all 
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the same tendencies exist, but in some cases have 
not gone quite so far as in Russia. (The account 
of the part played by the press during the Hun- 
garian Revolution is extremely moving, and 
knocks yet another nail into the coffin of lies in 
which the revolt was buried.) The survey of the 
press behind the Iron Curtain, however, contains 
little that was not known in outline before (though 
the mass of detailed information is valuable). It is 
good, therefore, to have an equally objective 
survey of the press in the rest of the unfree 
world. There is a lot too much pussyfooting 
about Spain and Portugal—our oldest (and 
dirtiest) ally—and this report should do much 
to temper it. But what transpires finally from this 
book is what transpired in more dramatic and 
tragic form from the Hungarian Revolution—that 
the candle still burns, even after years of con- 
formity, suppression and indoctrination, Even in 
Russia, where the thing has gone farthest, some- 
thing slips through the net. Soviet editors, 
apparently, have adopted the habit, when the 
censorship becomes intolerable, of ‘purposely 
introducing misprints into their work. For 
example, “capitalism” would be printed instead 
of “socialism.” ...’ The price of liberty is 
higher, today, than ever before; what is astonish- 
ing is that it continues to be paid. 
. x * 
SIXTY YEARS AGO homosexuality was called— 
during the Oscar Wilde trial—‘the love that dare 
not speak its name’; but I thought that its name had 
been heard often enough since in Parliament, on 
television, and (in spite of the long resistance of 
the Lord Chamberlain) on the stage for it to be 
used without qualm in print. Last week the Daily 
Express featured an attack on the London stage 
which, though it dredged up a notable collection 
of euphemisms—‘the West End vice, ‘unpleasant 
freemasonry, ‘secret brotherhood,’ ‘chi-chi world,’ 
‘social disease,’ ‘evil men’—succeeded in avoiding 
any explicit mention of what the writer was 
attacking. ‘Isn’t it about time,’ the headline asked, 
‘someone said this plainly and frankly?’ Yes. 
PHAROS 


‘And as they'd need thousands of guided missiles to destroy our Blue Streak Rocket we're 
practically invulnerable, old boy.’ 
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Nasser and Moscow 


By MICHAEL ADAMS 


N quarrelling publicly and violently with Mr. 
Khrushchev, President Nasser has taken one of 
the most daring steps of his adventurous career. 
The grounds for his original attack a month ago 
were the assistance given by the Soviet Government 
to the Communists in Syria and Iraq; but since 
then, in innumerable speeches and in his directives 
to the Cairo press, Nasser has developed this attack 
into a campaign on the widest possible basis 
against Soviet policy and against the whole struc- 
ture and intent of international Communism. Nor 
has this represented any attempt to win the 
‘approbation of the Western governments; the 
attacks on Communism have been linked with 
repeated denunciations of Western ‘imperialism, 
and as far as Iraq-is concerned, General Kassem 
has been accused of accepting both Soviet and 
Western aid in an attempt to divide the forces of 
Arab nationalism. The result is that Nasser has 
alienated his friends in the East, without regain- 
ing the friendship of the West—and this at a time 
when his leadership inside the Arab world faces 
its most serious challenge since he gained power 
in Egypt six years ago. 

Even by the involved standards of Arab 
diplomacy, this is puzzling, although there is less 
inconsistency about it than appears at first sight. 
President Nasser has always said that he would 
accept aid from any quarter, provided it was 
offered without political conditions. When the 
West, in his submission, required a quid pro quo 
for its military or economic assistance, Nasser 
denounced the West and turned his attention to 
the East; now that the East, too, has shown that 
its help is not disinterested, Nasser denounces the 
East with the same vehemence. Certainly there is 
no inconsistency here, as Egyptian publicists keep 
pointing out, at least as far as deeds are concerned. 
Moreover, the policy has borne fruit, though it is 
unfortunate for Nasser that the advance of Com- 
munism in Iraq has forced him to make the break 
with the Soviet Union before much of the Russian 
economic aid has in fact been received. Still, there 
are a lot of MiG fighters and a few industrial 
plants and repeated shipments of Soviet oil and 
wheat (which came at critical moments for the 
Egyptian economy) to justify the last phase in the 
battle of ‘positive neutralism.’ And there is no 
indication yet that the Soviet Government intends 
to go back on its promise to build the high dam, 
though after the: things he has said about them 
Nasser cannot feel too confident that they will not 
let him down at some stage in this lengthy under- 
taking. 

But if the deeds justify themselves, the words that 
go with them are harder to stomach—not only 
for the outside world, but for the Egyptians them- 
selves. The break with the Soviet Union has been 
followed by another wave of arrests in Cairo, in 
which reliable estimates say that 400 Communists 
or suspected Communist sympathisers have been 
rounded up. No mention has been made of these 
arrests in the local press, though Cairo has been 
talking of little else for the past few weeks. And 
it is not surprising that the government should 
feel some embarrassment at the necessity to lock 
up, among others, a number of prominent jour- 
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nalists and even some government officials, who 
have shown too little discretion in advocating close 
co-operation with the Soviet Union in the past. 
Several of the journalists were employed on news- 
papers owned by the government publishing 
house, and of course all the Egyptian press is sub- 
ject to strict and unremitting control. It seems 
hard luck that journalists should be imprisoned 
today for saying what they were allowed, and even 
encouraged, to say yesterday. Still more surprising 
are cases like that of a senior adviser in the 
Ministry of National Guidance, a man with 
degrees from Egyptian and English universities 
and a doctorate of philosophy from Princeton, 
who only received his appointment a few months 
ago and today is in gaol. 

The Ministry of National Guidance has devoted 
a considerable proportion of its time in the last 
two years to stressing the contrast between the 
‘objectivity’ of Soviet policy and the selfishness 
of the West. The press, with tiresome reiteration, 
has developed similar arguments, taking for its 
models the speeches of the President himself. Now, 
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at a stroke, the whole picture is reversed, and 
Egyptians (those of them who pay any attention 
to the propaganda machine) learn that there was 
all the time nothing to choose between the Eastern 
and the Western ‘imperialists, and that even the 
legend of Soviet assistance to Egypt in the critical 
days of November, 1956, which has been the 
theme of so many public speeches and editorials, 
is—just a legend. 

These changes of direction can easily be made 
—must be made—by a controlled press, but only 
at the expense of demoralising both the writers 
and the readers of that press, and (in the case of 
the educated minority) of throwing doubt on all 
the pronouncements of the press and of the 
government that controls it. Each government 
must decide for itself whether this is too high a 
price to pay for ‘flexibility’ in its approach to 
international politics. In Egypt, the process has 
gone a long way, and helps to account for the fact 
that, six and half years after the ‘people’s revolu- 
tion,’ the people have still not identified them- 
selves with the government. In Syria, which has 
only a year of the new regime behind it, the 
separation is still more obvious. This fact, together 
with the challenge of a rival ‘anti-imperialist’ 
regime in Iraq. poses for President Nasser the most 
serious problems of his extraordinary career. 


Rotten Boroughs 


By IAN 


OWN planning is a contumacious subject; 
. obt. srvt. was party to some contumacion in 
the Spectator’s correspondence columns recently. 
But one of the few things on which all serious 
planners are agreed is that the sprawling big 
city of the mid-twentieth century does nobody 
any good. A congested centre surrounded uni- 
formly by several miles of cut-rate imitation 
suburbs means that nobody in the centre can get 
to the country easily and nobody in the outer rings 
can get anywhere easily: too far to walk to the 
city shops, too far to walk to the green fields, no 
recognisable place near at hand to feel part of. 
Life gets drearier for everyone, and the total 
vitality of the city gradually runs down: Birming- 
ham, Bristol and Leeds are only shadows of what 
they were in the 1900s, and-this amorphous sprawl 
has a good deal to do with it. 

Hence, in theory, green belts, a catchphrase 
which no self-respecting planner would be with- 
out. Hence, in cold practice, green belt, and that 
effectively a twenty-year-old-one: the thin green 
ribbon around outer London, now fairly secure 
after several last-minute incursions, mostly by 
the LCC itself. But elsewhere, despite a Ministry 
circular sent: out two years ago, nothing has been 
fixed up. At best, as in Hampshiré, county councils 
have made reasonable proposals only to find them 
fiercely opposed by the very towns that they were 
intended to benefit. 

The basic trouble is that our cities and especially 
their councillors have not grown up. Whether 
from folie de grandeur or a need to oil the various 
political machines which keep them in power, they 
all want more rateable value,-bigger area, bigger 
population, extended boundaries, more houses. 
Having ceased to empire-build abroad we are busy 
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doing it in the provinces: not town and country 
planning, but town versus country planning. There 
is a difficulty, because the land surrounding our 
cities is administered by county councils which, 
on the whole, are trying to decide land use on the 
basis of the good of the whole community, not 
according to the whims of a few local politicians. 
They are unlikely to welcome a flood of local 
authority houses, and even if they do there is this 
galling wound to pride that the poor integers 
moved there—nobody pretends that they are 
actually housing people—will enrich someone 
else’s statistics. However, a county borough is its 
own planning authority; once land is brought in- 
side the borough boundary it can be built over 
without fuss, on the principle of ‘once aboard the 
lugger and the girl is mine, the borough planners 
salving their professional consciences as best they 
can. 

Hence boundary extension, the cannibal game 
played by almost every provincial city between the 
wars. Most of this land is now either built up or 
doomed in the development plans, and the cities 
are looking around for more. Luckily for England 
there is a kind of moratorium, whilst the Boun- 
daries Commission is sitting, but the claims are 
pouring in: Worcester, for example, wants to 
extend its boundaries by 62 per cent. And 
Birmingham, Birmingham of the grey and 
grandiose housing estates—to be lost in some- 
where like Kingstanding or Kitts Green is the 
nearest thing I know to being in limbo—wants 
to.take in 2,400 acres on its southern boundary, 
having done some gymnastics with its heusing 
statistics to try and prove that this amount will 
just solve its problems. “Care had been taken to 
apply only for the minimum amount. of land 
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needed. No further acquisitions on such lines were 
contemplated.’ Oh yeah? 

Birmingham has done more: without waiting 
for the result of its application it has had the sauce 
toapply for outline planning permission for houses 
and factories over the heads of the rural councils 
whose land is affected. If this is civilised good- 
neighbourly democratic government I would 
rather be living in the Central African Federa- 
tion. I do not know how many more such boun- 
dary proposals there are, but if I know my 
aldermen, every city in the country will be queue- 
ing up for a bit off the rural joint. 

Here | want to be naive, as usual—or in fact a 
bit more than usual. Childlike assumption number 
one is that every city in this country of over 
100,000 people, without exception, is too big and 
ought not to expand its boundaries further—the 
standard of ‘too big’ being simply something that 
one cannot easily walk out of, at least in ome 
direction. Childlike assumption number two is 
what seems to me the common-sense one that an 
urban administration ought to administer urban 
areas, because that is what it is organised for and 
sympathetic to, and a rural administration should 
administer rural areas, because ditto. And the 
inescapable conclusion of this box-of-bricks logic 
is simply that our towns should be frozen at their 
present size—the land scheduled for housing in 
the development plans would provide an adequate 
breathing-space—and that any rural land at 
present inside urban boundaries should go back 
to the rural districts from which it came. 

This would force two things. It would force the 
towns to get on with their existing built-up area, 
just as the County of London has had to do since 
the war, with the result that the derelict pockets 
of land will have to be used up, and the grey same- 
ness of the housing areas—whether 1870 or 1930 
—will have to be diversified and regenerated. 
And it would ‘also make imperative a properly 
organised pattetn of dispersal and rehousing out- 
side the existing boundaries—a pattern which it is 
really not fair to expect local authorities to 
arrange and pay for. It would be blessed relief, 
not an act of tyranny, for the Ministry to set up 
a national organisation or clearing-house for this, 
a kind of land exchange. It could handle com- 
prehensively all the different kinds of legitimate 
dispersal—not only the rehabilitation of decaying 
industrial areas, but the provision of true city 
suburbs, small and leafy, twenty or thirty miles 
out along the fast railway lines, and the deliberate 
building-up of a kind of transformed ribbon 
development along main road routes that are 
largely spoilt already. In Birmingham’s case— 
credit where credit is due—it is already attempting 
the first of these in an overspill agreement with 
Dawley, near Coalbrookdale, one of the few over- 
spill schemes that has a chance of benefiting both 
partners and not impairing the landscape. The 
countryside east and south of Brum has to give 
relief to Coventry and the Black Country as well 
and must be protected; but small suburbs beyond 
(again, small enough to be able to walk out of) 
would be practicable, and a road like the A38 to 
Worcester is so much spoilt anyway that complete 
building-up would probably improve it—as tong 
as the ribbon remained a ribbon. The ‘existing 
road can only be improved with heavy demoli- 
tions: a new road beside it half a mile away could 
form a ready-made boundary. Once the basic 


imaginative step is taken the pattern would almost 
come ready-made. 

Pattern out of chaos. It is possible, even for a 
crowded island like Britain; it has nothing to do 
with the way people want to live because all the 
existing types of environment would remain in 
whatever proportion they are needed. But they 
would be rearranged and ordered—not regimented 


The New 


By L.F. RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS 


HROUGHOUT the Indo-Pakistani sub-continent, 
Te problem of utilising the resources of the 
land to provide a livelihood for a population 
which increases at terrifying speed has lately 
ranked high among the problems of statesmen. 
As far ahead as can be seen, agriculture must 
remain among the greatest of all industries; and 
even the heroic efforts of India at industrialisa- 
tion in the Western sense of the term have so 
far done little or nothing to alter the funda- 
mentals of a situation which has lasted for cen- 
turies. In Pakistan, the social structure presents 
difficulties of its own which have until now ob- 
structed the kind of agrarian reform which 
India has for some time been attempting; while 
at the same time the scope for rapid industrialisa- 
tion is limited by the fact that the country pos- 
sessed none of the basic industries which have 
enabled India after partition to embark upon 
the ambitious (some would say over-ambitious) 
programmes embodied in the successive Five- 
Year Plans. There has, it is true, been remark- 
able progress in Pakistan particularly in the 
establishment of light industry; her exports are 
no longer limited t6 the raw materials which 
once supplied the factories of India, But it will 
take even longer in Pakistan than in India to 
lower effectively the excessively high proportion 
of the population—of the order of 90 per cent.— 
which gains its living directly from the land. 

Quite rightly, the new regime, which assumed 
power last October in Pakistan, set agrarian 
reform as its first major task. Ever since partition, 
successive governments had tried their hands at 
solving this problem; indeed, a number of ex- 
cellent reports have been framed by successive 
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—to complement one another, not engage in 
a multiple suicidal warfare, town annihilating its 
suburbs, town-and-suburbs together annihilating 
countryside. It can never happen unless the over- 
grown children in our city council chambers are 
firmly dealt with; for perhaps the last time, the 
Boundaries Commission and the Ministry have 
the chance to act. Will they take it? 


Pakistan 


KARACHI 


commissions, notably by the Muslim League 
Agrarian Reforms Committee presided over by 
Mian Mumtaz Mohammed Khan Daultana in 
1949. But nothing effective was done, for the 
landholding interests were so strongly represented 
in the Central and Provincial Legislatures that 
no government, dependent for its power upon 
a parliamentary majority, dared tackle the ques- 
tion. This failure became, over the years, a real 
public scandal which grew worse and worse as 
time passed. It shook the confidence of the rural 
masses; whose patriotism and capacity for self- 
sacrifice has always been the main strength of 
Pakistan. It convinced them that their then rulers 
had not the real interests of the country at heart. 
Nor did it seem to the ordinary citizen that there 
was any way of escape from the impasse, which 
placed every government at the mercy of landed 
interests who could cajole, bribe or intimidate 
the mass of the voters into returning representa- 
tives to the Legislatures who were mere 
creatures of the territorial magnates. Indeed, it is 
thé view of many Pakistanis that the main pre- 
cipitating cause of the October Revolution was 
the conviction that the land-owning interests 
would be able, when the long-heralded and 
eagerly awaited general elections planned for 
1959 were held, to rivet upon the unhappy 
country an inescapable grip, in accordance with 
intentions of which they were shamelessly boast- 
ing. When the well-directed and wholly bloodless 
revolution took place, the first act of the new 
rulers was to wipe out the legislatures through 
which the territorial magnates had exercised their 
selfish and corrupting influence. Thus, quite apart 
from the necessity of establishing a land system 
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which would ensure a fair deal to the agricultural 
masses, the reformers had the further incentive 
of breaking once and for all a social system 
which was destroying public confidence at home 
and was bringing successive governments into 
contempt abroad. 

No time was wasted. A commission of ex- 
perienced public servants, with long experieface 
of the problems of land-tenure and of agricul- 
tural improvement, was set up on the last day of 
October, 1958. It reported in January; its prin- 
cipal findings were promptly accepted by the 
new Government and at once announced by 
President Ayub Khan. By the end of the first 
week in February, Martial Law Regulation No. 
64 set up a Land Commission with instructions 
to put into operation the findings of the original 
body. The Land Commission has already set*to 
work with the whole authority of the State behind 
it. Obstruction and resistance are offences under 
martial law, and are to be dealt with in summary 
fashion. 

Although the original commission must have 
realised clearly the political consequences of their 
proposals in breaking once and for all the sinister 
influence of the land-holding interests, their find- 
ings are based upon unexceptionable economic 
considerations. They stated that limited employ- 
ment-opportunities outside agriculture had caused 
growing congestion on the land, which was 
aggravated by inequitable distribution, exces- 
sive fragmentation and insecurity of tenure. Con- 
centration of ownership in few hands discouraged 
initiative, enterprise and the effective utilisation 
of available resources. Their recommendations, 
now the keystone of the new policy, may be sum- 
marised under eight main heads. First, no one 
will be allowed to own or possess more than 500 
acres of irrigated land or 1,000 acres of unirri- 
gated land, although certain concessions are 
allowed to increase these holdings to standards 
based upon ‘produce units’ in order to mitigate 
hardship caused by poor soil. Also ‘commercial’ 
orchards and scientifically worked estates which 
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A DISCUSSION arose in the House of Peers on Tues- 
day, relative to the suppression of intemperance; 
which it was alleged had increased alarmingly 
throughout the country, owing to the facility with 
which beer-shops are opened. The men of claret and 
curacoa have no feeling for the infirmities Of the 
men of gin and malt liquor. Lords Wynrorp, 
SuFFIELD, and KENYON enlarged upon the evils of 
beer-drinking; the Bishop of LoNDon is horrified at 
the quantity of gin consumed in London; and Lord 
ELLENBOROUGH, who generaily lets the cat out of the 
bag, declared that a return to the licensing system 
was the one thing needful. The destruction of job- 
bing and magisterial importance, which the Beer Act 
effected, is the real secret of much of the outcry 
against it. What man in his senses believes that 
Lords Wynrorp and ELLENBOROUGH are really 
anxious about the morals of the people? We give 
Lord SuFFIELD credit for sincerity; because he has 
laboured in other ways, much to the annoyance of 
his “order”, to mend the morals of the poor—he 
has done his best to rid the country of the curse 
of the Game-laws. About one-third of the commit- 
ments in England and Wales are for offences against 
these creations of feudal tyranny and Norman 


Oppression, Beer-shops may to a certain extent be 
productive of evil, but not one tithe of that which 
the Game-laws occasion. But we hear of no vir- 
tuous declamation against the latter. 


reach certain levels of efficiency are specially 
dealt with. Secondly, land over the ceiling-limit 
fixed by the Government will go into a redistribu- 
tion pool, subject to the proviso that tenants 
cultivating the resumed areas will be encouraged 
to buy them by instalments spread over twenty- 
five years. Thirdly, landlords will receive fair 
compensation in the form of interest-bearing 
bonds redeemable at the end of the same period. 
Fourthly, occupancy tenants throughout west 
Pakistan are to ‘become full owners. Fifthly, 
tenants in congested areas are to be accom- 
modated as far as possible in the existing pro- 
gramme for the colonisation of State lands, which 
is being speeded up. Sixthly, tenants everywhere 
will have security of tenure and protection against 
enhancement of rents; while such exactions as 
fees, unpaid labour and free services on the part 
of any landlord will be severely punished. 
Seventhly, all land-grants free of obligation, such 
as jagirs, will be resumed without compensation, 
and the rights of intermediaries between the 
tenant and the State will be abolished. Lastly, the 
division of holdings into uneconomic units is 
forbidden, and a campaign for the compulsory 
consolidation of fragmented holdings is already 
under way. 

Although there is little in this programme which 
has not found its place in earlier recommenda- 
tions for land reform in Pakistan, there are two 
aspects of it which deserve special notice. The 
first is that it is not a pious aspiration; it is 
already being put into operation with the whole 
force, not only of public opinion, but of the 
martial law machinery behind it. It cannot, there- 
fore, suffer the fate of so many of its predecessors, 
and find its grave in the pigeon-hole of some 
official whose ‘political’ superior is too frightened 
by the power of vested interests to risk his success 
in the race for public office by backing it. The 
second thing is its essential good sense and 
moderation. It has been framed by experts who 
know their job, not by starry-eyed idealists who 
are more concerned with the Rights of Man than 
with the hard facts of a critical economic situa- 
tion. In consequence, there is no vindictive per- 
secution of the land-holding interests, in spite 
of the harm which they have done to the country. 
While their powers of economic obstruction and 
of political gerrymandering are effectively 
broken, none will face actual ruin, and most of 
them will have some kind of a competence. But 
the sinister system of outmoded feudalism which 
was the pillar of their strength has gone for ever. 

Certain difficulties will no doubt be encountered 
in giving full effect to the scheme, if only because 
no agrarian revolution of this magnitude can 
operate without giving rise to hard cases. But 
Martial Law Regulation No. 64 has not been 
designed to catch votes or to enhance the reputa- 
tion of a group of politicians; it is an honest 
effort by practical men to deal with one of the 
most serious of the country’s problems. Those 
who are charged with the responsibility of putting 
it into effect are determined that it shall work. 
Already it is plain that the villager is prepared to 
do his part, and to face such changes as the new 
reforms may bring into his traditional way of life. 
Along with a rising national morale, there is now 
fresh confidence in the ability, as well as in the 
wish, of the Government to promote the interests 
of the rural masses. 
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No. 2 HOW TO SHOW THAT YOU ARE REALLY ONE OF THEM 


If you were once head prefect at Marlbury, you probably followed that up 
by being O.C. of that rather amusing gang who dealt with Ack and Quack for 
the “Old Inveterates” during the war. Afterwards, it was perfectly natural to 
find oneself running Re-treads Ltd., though this was only a stepping-stone to 
the Managing Directorship of Crispcheese. 


But although and indeed because Managing Directorship is born in one, 
it is essential, during bi-monthly talks to staff, to make it perfectly clear that 
you are really precisely the same as them, and though somebody must draw the 
job of Director out of the bran tub, that this is not going to be made an excuse 
for throwing about one’s weight, in fact that is precisely what one has no 
intention of doing, on the contrary one is pretty well asking advice, as it were, 
and, providing everybody has the eye on the ball, and is pulling the oar at the 
right sort of moment, one is asking for opinions, really, because that is the way 
any decent business is run, and the Yes—sir—no—sir approach never set the 
Thames on fire, and anyhow one’s job is not simply to please the shareholders, 
and one is glad of having the opportunity for this chat, because one probably 
thinks of one as Stiff Shirt whereas in fact one is not only pretty keen on games 
but on Hitchcock films as well, besides being interested in the English Opera 
Group, and in fact one is quite as young basically, if not slightly more so, than 


you are or can ever hope to be. 
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Roundabout 


Snap 


‘PYE IN THE SKY,’ Said the 
old critic driving through 
the deserted funfair. ‘But 
as gimmicks go, one must 
admit, it isn’t a bad one.” 

It was raining 
= ' Steadily. Bat- 

We tersea Gardens, 

wet and empty, 
glistened like a 
German ex- 
pressionist film set. No evening for fireworks. 

‘Handel’s bicentenary night, yet I fear that it may 

prove to be a damp squib,’ said another. More 

taxis were converging with their cargoes of 
critics, Everyone got out looking pleased in spite 
of the weather. There was even a feeling of gaiety. 

The Festival Hall was another country. Inside the 

Alpine restaurant Pye Records was ready with a 

welcome drink and soft lights. ‘We are absolutely 

delighted to see you,” said the dark, suave man in 

a dinner jacket. On all sides smiling waiters filled 

the glasses. The hand-outs breathed a sense of 

pride tempered by scholarly regret. ‘For reasons 
of balance slightly larger numbers than those 
called for by Handel were employed: 26 oboes, 

14 bassoons, 4 contrabassoons, 2 serpents, 9 

trumpets, 9 horns, 3 timpanists, 6 side-drums.’ 

Someone started telling a joke about serpents. 

‘It was soon realised,’ read the publicity, ‘that the 

only possible time when so large a number of 

players could be assembled was late at night, 
after the London concerts had ended.’ 

‘The recording session went on in the small 
hours of last night in a North London church,’ 
explained the dark man. “Twenty-six oboes—it 
must be like the classic definition,’ added the old 
critic; ‘an ill wind that nobody blows good.’ But 
when it came, from stereophonic equipment at 
the far end of the restaurant, it was sublime. The 
brass brayed like a thousand -transfigured 
donkeys, seraphic, exultant. The drums deafened. 
The squealing oboes were redeemed Gadarene 
swine. The bassoons were the psalmist’s deep call- 
ing to deep because of the noise of the water- 
pipes. The side-drums rattled with the sound of 
shattered glass. Then the lights went out. The 
guests stood by the window, The fireworks were 
going up beyond the trees. Absurd ever to sup- 
pose that water could quench their celestial long- 
ings. 

Out on the balcony, rain pattered on the 
wooden roof, and soft blobs of green fire plopped 
up and softly fell. The rockets were racing and 
flaming heavenwards, tearing the fabric of the air 
as they went, burrowing into the blackness or 
spending themselves in dazzling cascades. All 
around they cried them on with gasps and sighs 
and shouts of pleasure. The old critic was purring 
to himself. The last rocket died a noble, crimson 
death. Inside there was more Handel, more drink. 
Everyone talked loudly. Wit blossomed. An 
American was explaining how he had sold 36,000 
copies of a Beethoven string trio. Anything 
seemed possible—even twenty-six serpents danc- 
ing in the nave of a bombed church in Holloway 


—but not that the bar could close. But eventually 
it did. The taxis arrived to take the guests back. 
Battersea Gardens at last stood empty again in 
the continuing rain. 


Crackle 


DARLING YOU can’t be going you’ve only just come 
isn’t it a divine little place yes it used to be called 
the something or other d’argent have one of these 
they're hot and I've always wanted to meet you too 
hasn’t Harry Roy got fat the one over there I be- 
lieve she’s a model the décor’s very French isn’t it 
they did it all themselves you know just the three 
of them well just half a glass whoops that’s 
enough are there any more of the ones with the 
smoked salmon on them there’s Yolande Donlan 
do you remember her in that play what was its 
name now they're not being mean with the 
champagne are they there’s Sir Mortimer Wheeler 
he lives somewhere round here doesn’t he darling 
you can’t be going you've only just come. 
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Pop 


AN ACTRESS trod broken biscuit into the apple- 
green carpet of the Green Room Club, never 
before marked by other than male feet. A white- 
coated boy spun a tray of drinks high above Gwen 
Ffrangcon-Davies’s unknowing and beflowered 
head. Joanna Richardson, copies of whose bio- 
gtaphy of Sarah Bernhardt were tastefully 
propped open on an unused bar, said that she 
didn’t find any difficulty in translating the fleeting 
impressions of the theatre into words. ‘I’ve 
written other biographies, you know,’ she said. 
A pleasant girl in a simple dress of patterned 
flame-orange, she looked the one woman present 
entirely unaware of her own appearance. 


The publicity manager said that he thought it 
might be rather invidious to ask the leading 
actresses to autograph a book. Somebody sug- 
gested that some of the actresses weren’t all that 
leading, anyway. ‘I've just done a terrible thing,’ 
said one of the girls from the publishers. ‘I’ve 
introduced Renee Asherson as Jill Bennett. 
Thank God, neither of them knew who I 
was,” 


Citizen Novocain 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Brand. (Lyric, Hammersmith.) 
—Sugar in the Morning. 
(Royal Court.)—Les Four- 
beries de Scapin. (Princes.) 

IBSEN’s Brand has only once 

before received a professional 

performance in Britain—at a 

one-night stand at the Royal 

Court in 1912. Judging by the truncated prose 

version of the immensely long, octosyllabic 

rhyming epic now on view at Hammersmith, 
justice had been done to this aberration of the 
old Nordic dynamiter. But the 59 Theatre 

Company seems perversely determined that 

justice must be manifestly seen to be done and 

their Brand has attracted the most fulsome and 
gushing notices of any production of theirs this 
season. Brand is a sort of Billy Graham of the 
backwoods, equipped here with the same stac- 
cato rat-trap delivery, the same lock-jawed frost- 
bitten integrity—though his rusty-black drain-pipe 
suiting and bulbous hob-nailed boots are a cut 
below the style of the American Savonarola. He 
tramps across the wooden peaks and up the fjord 
steps from the orchestra pit, silhouetted against 

a cheesecloth sky lit by a spotlight sun, to bring 

the message of ‘No Compromise’ to the shivering 

Nordic yokels. Brand provokes flippancy as no 

other Ibsen play does. I am not one of those 

who think that the existence of Mr. Gaitskell 
has outmoded the municipal problems of An 

Enemy of the People, that penicillin has exorcised 

the fearful daytime shadows of Ghosts, that the 

Married Women’s Property Act has provided the 

imprisoned Hedda Gabler with her own key to the 

front door. But I do think that Brand’s theological 
dilemmas, at least as posed in this translation, 
are now as far from us as the cruces of the 
medizval schoolman—and not even fit sub- 





jects for the senior wrangling of high-table experts. 

Throughout five acts, this iceman threatens to 
cometh with his solution for our problems, but he 
never thaws into the warm, untidy world of real 
existence. Like some crazy fallen angel from the 
Apocrypha, he trudges the distant snows, mouth- 
ing scraps of dogma which never add up to a 
coherent philosophy even by the low standards of 
coherence of a Kierkegaard. He is the Citizen 
Cain of the mountains with the mark of the out- 
cast on his brow. And it is just possible to imagine 
the power that Ibsen intended glow within the 
icicle. If anyone could convey the tragic paradox 
of the idealist who behaves like a Victorian four- 
letter man for the most transcendental of reasons, 
it would be Patrick McGoohan. The cheers of 
the audience, the praises of critics, were dragged 
from their throats by the sheer pugilism of his 
acting—he bullied us into approval. But no 
author has any right to expect his leading actor 
to be so much more aggressive than his lines. 
Without Mr. McGoohan, Brand would have be- 
come Citizen Novocain—a snow-bound Tartuffe 
played straight for admiration rather than denun- 
ciation. The rest of the company cannot summon 
up Patrick McGoohan’'s dynamism. Dilys Hamlett 
does her best with the saintly Dickensian wife, as 
doés Olive McFarland as the barefoot wild 
creature of the hills. Peter Sallis and Patrick 

ymark are memories of the old satirical Ibsen 
agvillage notables who egg on the peasants to 
destroy the interloper who threatens their useful 
illusions. But Brand remains a rusty relic of a 
forgotten theatre, the bones of an old mammoth 
of prehistoric age, which retains about as much 
of relevance for today as a paper-back version of 
Beowulf. 

When Sugar in the Morning was first unveiled 
for one Sunday night last September, it was known 

































TIME WAS Aircraft refuelling was 
not an everyday affair, and this early 
BP ‘tanker’ (below) jolted along on 
solid tyres — carried its load in 2-gallon 
cans. The Short Biplane, in which in 
Oct. 1909 Mr. Moore-Brabazon (now 
Lord Brabazon) won the prize for the 
first circular mile to be flown in an 
aeroplane of all British construction, 
faltered along at 45-50 m.p.h. 





TIME IS The world has raced ahead 
in these fifty years. Now, the BP ‘Corn- 
wall’ tanker (below) ap vend designed 
to fuel the Vickers Viscount is the 
maid-of-all-work in the Air BP Fleet. 
Together with the Viscount, it has set 
a standard for smooth, swift, reliable 
travel in the middle twentieth century. 
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50 UP 


HIS YEAR THE BRITISH PETROLEUM 





COMPANY is exactly fifty years old. 
And what a fabulous, fascinating fifty years 
it’s been. 

Look at the pictures. See how the world’s 
raced ahead. Raced ahead-on oil. If all this 
has happened in just fifty years what will 
the next fifty years bring ? 

Today, the world spins on oiled wheels. 

Tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow, 
who knows what progress will come? 

But whatever happens, BP will be there, 
in front. 


THE 


BRITISH PETROLEUM 
COMPANY 
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as The Lady on the Barometer. In between whiles 
it was called God Bless Mum. The vacillation 
about the title may reflect some uncertainty in the 
mind of the author, Donald Howarth, about the 
attitude he is adopting towards his characters. I 
said then that Mr. Howarth was already the master 
of the realistic, unsentimental, working-class 
comedy and that some of his inconsequential dia- 
logue was up to Goon standard. I also urged the 
Royal Court to snap him up and persuade him to 
let the characters make their points without the 
commentary from the superior young twerp of a 
doctor who acted as chorus throughout. The Court 
have obligingly remounted the play, with a largely 
different cast, but unfortunately have allowed Mr. 
Howarth to retain his puppet-master. This cynical 
young cuckoo, in the nest of a genteel widow’Te- 
duced to taking in paying guests, is now played 
by John Fraser. The character is less of a smart- 
aleck, thick-skinned tough than he used to be. 
Instead he adopts a rather jocular condescension 
to the people around him. But he is still dramati- 
cally unnecessary. Perhaps in order to humanise 
him by contrast the director, William Gaskill, has 
broadened the playing of the other boarders so 
that they now waver on the verge of revue parody. 
This is specially noticeable in the performance of 
Margaret Johnston—a reluctant landlady so 
tremulously saccharine, so bloodlessly refined, that 
she would be instantly unmasked as a caricature 
even in West Kensington. (Patricia Jessell, who 
played the role last time, had a dark skeletal 
bitchery beneath her ghastly niceties which made 
her frightening as well as pitiful—a brilliant one- 
night performance by a much-underrated actress.) 
Frank Finlay, as one of those glum, slow-speaking, 
cunning working men who is destined to end up 
in the News of the World, remains enormously 
funny. Just to watch him at the front of the stage, 
slowly, secretively, warming to the task of cutting 
an imaginary hedge with the carefully controlled 
savagery of a Christie dismembering a corpse, is 
a lesson in acting. But the new over-emphatic 
production has robbed most of the other charac- 
ters of this painstaking authenticity and thus 
drained away much of the oviginal humour. 

The Comédie Francaise returned home to find 
the French Minister for Cuitural Affairs, M. 
André Malraux, tapping his foot impatiently in the 
foyer and looking significantly at his watch. Such 
are the hazards of life in a National Theatre.and 
the last programme the company gave has ‘cer- 
tainly justified a little tongue-clicking and head- 
rolling. Les Fourberies de Scapin turned out to be 
even more tiresomely mechanical in its original 
language than it did in the seventeenth-century 
English version at Hammersmith recently. That 
gifted clown Robert Hirsch played Scapin as if he 
had been catapulted on to the stage from a super- 
sonic roundabout. Like some speeded-up clock- 
work toy, he zigzagged around the quayside set 
slapping his thighs, pummelling his forehead, 
castanetting his teeth, and bastinadoing his tiny 
feet. But the more he flogged his part, the more 
obstinately it refused to move. Micheline Boudet 
was also determined to squeeze a few drops of 
humour out of a dry, dull role. Despairing of 
wringing a laugh from the lines alone, she staged 
a brilliant laughing fit which lasted a full five 
minutes. She tittered, chortled, giggled, guffawed, 
cackled and ran through every other synonym in 
Category 838 of Roget. She was drunk with 


amusement. It was a tour de force which eventu- 
ally infected the whole audience. But it had as 
little to do with Moliére as if she had fried an egg 
standing on her hands on a tight-rope. Scapin 
showed us ten actors in search of a character—but 
only Jacques Sereys as old Geronte succeeded in 
catching his quarry. A sad old Robinson Crusoe 
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skeleton with a rusty voice and lonely eyes, M. 
Sereys was the only real person on a stage crowded 
with eccentric mimes. If M. Malraux can give the 
Comédie Francaise some meat worth sinking their 
teeth in, then he will earn the gratitude of play- 
goers—as distinct from actor-goers—on both sides 
of the Channel. 


To View Ourselves 


By PETER FORSTER 


How, I wonder increasingly, do 
They (the Providers) think of 
us, the Viewers? In their sound- 
proof producers’ boxes, behind 
their antiseptic screens of glass, 
what do they think it is like in 
the world outside? Some clues 
can be gleaned from the emis- 
saries they dispatch. There are, for instance, those 
rairl gairls, more deb than alive, who see us as 
beings to be patronised rather than pitied— 
examples abound in those limp little afternoon 
programmes for women, and there was a proto- 
type in the young lady sent by ITN last week 
to interview Paul Robeson, who, apart from com- 
mitting the classic fault of always asking the 
answer (‘Warwickshire is lovely, isn’t it, Mr. 
Robeson?’), generally treated the great artist as if 
he had just escaped from Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
The same indomitable U-view of life pervades 
the young men on Panorama, with their air of 
Over-age undergraduates doing field research. 
ITV’s converse to this is that conception of 
ordinary folk which usually involves Bill Owen 
or Michael Miles asking three housewives to name 
a word beginning with ‘w’ and then giving them 
each a washing machine when they giggle and 
fail. The BBC’s version here turns on the assump- 
tion that something useful is achieved by sending 
Derek Hart out with a hand-mike to ask people 
on the street what they think of the Budget. 
Somewhere in between is that chat-and-chaps 
approach now favoured by clergymen, who, what 
with epilogues and forums and ATV’s special 
school to instruct them in camera technique, are 
becoming so TV-conscious that one nervously 
awaits a Christian Science Monitor. We are talked 
at, down to, occasionally up to; seldom with. 
An instructive indication of how the networks 
judge our capacity to cope with intelligent dis- 
cussion may be noted from the Sunday afternoon 
stalwarts, Free Speech (ITV) and the Brains Trust 
(BBC). The former is a sharp, energetic dorm- 
fight, well balanced in protagonists except when 
Michael Foot unsportingly slips a brick into his 
pillow; it lasts half an hour, and though Mr. John 
Irwin carries the burden of being responsible for 
almost every other programme on ITV, it is 
extremely well produced, with a realisation of the 
essential need for quick cutting between faces to 
get reactions, instead of concentrating only on 
the speaker. By contrast the Brains Trust lasts 
three-quarters of an hour. Where Free Speech 
champions must continually vindicate themselves, 
Brains Trusters, when we have heard of them, 
sit comfortably on their laurels: witness Lord 
David Cecil last Sunday, chuffling away with the 
air of a man who knows that his reputation rests 





elsewhere. Free Speech deals in the deadly crack; 
the Brains Trust in the would-be deathless. Free 
Speech is a tightly focused game; the Brains Trust 
mixes spread-nozzle sincerity with bland irrele- 
vances. Edgar Lustgarten chairs the one with 
incisive unobtrusiveness; Norman Fisher earns 
his money no less easily on the other, but sums 
up (that phrase so beloved by the BBC) in a way 
calculated to make the cosmic sound cosy. Pos- 
sibly some, somewhere, may find edification in 
the Brains Trust, but I know which programme 
L turn to for entertainment. 

Two other prestige programmes lately have 
shown network honours even. Sir Kenneth Clark 
(ITV), debonair, charming, a mature jeune 
premier, carries off his half-hour monologues on 
art with deceptively easy-seeming skill—this is a 
tiitorial to the millions, and well worth doing. 
The BBC had the excellent notion of sending Sir 
Compton Mackenzie to revisit Greece, and he re- 
created the scene at Marathon in his best port- 
and-nuts, Thespian manner. He was helped by 
some quite notably imaginative production and 
photography from Stephen Hearst and Charles 
de Jaeger. It was a programme which would have 
benefited by the use of colour, and I might men- 
tion here that I was able to watch some colour 
TV tests carried out by the BBC the other night. 
It both enhances and somehow enlarges the pic- 
ture, and seems to me altogether a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. ‘The trade’ is said to be 
dubious and even uninterested in the future of 
colour; to which I can only say that the loss is 
theirs and ours. 

Random moments : Though British TV hardly 
suffers from a shortage of Canadians at present 
(some say to be Canadian is a qualification in 
itself), one girl from the Dominion, Granada’s 
Elaine Grand, featured in their excellent Search- 
light on cruelty to children, is now an inter- 
Viewer more varied and sympathetic than any 
feminine competitors I can think of at the 
moment. ... Why the preponderance of Ob- 
server correspondents on the BBC? Sampson and 
Lowenthal both on the same Tonight last week, 
Legum a few days before, and, of course, 
Kenneth Harris here, there and everywhere. .. . 
The device of using a blown-up photograph as 
hackground to studio discussion has surely now 
been overworked: I seem to have had an outsize 
Adenauer staring nastily at me for weeks. .. . 
What with boxing on three consecutive nights, 
Semprini on both TV and radio the same evening 
and four new costume serials, the BBC's current 
planning confirms a suspicion I have long had 
that people in different departments of the Cor- 
poration never speak to each other, only about 
each other. 
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Ballet 





Tamara Never Came 


By CLIVE BARNES 


TAMARA —TOUMANOVA—‘black 
pearl of the Russian ballet’—iS 
again amongst us after an ab- 
sence of five years, to give a 
monih’s series of dance recitals 
~ at the Sadler’s Wells Theatre. 
(A She is to present four different 
programmes in London, but 
even the first seemed to leave no banality unex- 
plored. Time and again the ghost of the true 
Tamara was announced, yet unhappily Tamara 
never came. 

Toumanova was almost a nursery-name to my 
generation of theatregoers, an exotic talisman 
attached to the photograph of a cruelly beautiful 
woman. Whien I first found out the okay pro- 
nunciation ot her name (the accent’s on the first 
‘a’) it was like an initiation into some balletomane 
ritual. And so it was, for Toumanova was une« 
questionably the ballerina of balletomania, that 
pre-war disease now mercifully nearly stamped 
out by the new vaccination centre at Covent 
Garden. When the ‘black pearl’ first returned in 
1949 some of us were disillusioned—was this the 
face that had launched a thousand books?—yet 
not altogether disenchanted. The glamour and 
theatricality had lingered on, the authority re- 
mained unquestioned. Now she is back, a pearl 
without a setting, dancing on a bare stage witht 
a justifiably unassuming partner, Wladimir Oukh- 
tomsky, and accompanied by ‘a section of the 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra.’ 

This past-mistress of the grand mannerism, 
dressed in a sort of gold lamé shift, first enters 
carried in by her partner, who crosses the stage 
with the inscrutable reverence of one on a sacr 
mission. He places her down and she starts to 
dance to Schumann music with unhurried snoofi- 
ness. Her finely boned face—all black and 
alabaster with only a gash of red—still keeps its 
cold magnificence. There is at first a pleasure in 
her dancing too, as her legs swoop up in a perfect 
extension, or as she spins slowly round her part- 
ner’s finger as straight and sure as a bobbin. 

Then the bubble bursts. Her shoulders hunch 
and the head pokes-forward, the torso now looks 
a little thick, the neck short, her arms flap against 
the unyielding air, and the long fingers claw out 
to affectation. The choreography doesn’t assist 
much either. Three slow-paced pas de deux, one 
monotonously like another, in which she is 
manipulated by her discreet functionary of a 
partner, and delicately picks her way on tiptoe 
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from one pose to the next. Occasionally she 
attempts the balancing trick for which she is 
justly notorious, taking up an arabesque and 
standing on one leg for impossibly long seconds, 
while too often the other leg wavers behind her 
as if gesturing for help. 

The dancers do not spare themselves. Apart 
from the two intervals they have only the brief 
respites of orchestral interludes in which to 
change their costumes, and they dance on and on. 
In the pimento-flavoured Don Quixote—a should- 
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through with clumsy heartiness and a deplorably 
flabby style. Her solo, The Dying Swan, had its 
mgments, as this imperious Swan-Czarina tottered 
its way to death, but even here the mortal throes 
were spoilt by a palsied shaking of the body, and 
such insensitivity was reflected throughout the 
evening. It could be found in a puerile ‘Spanish’ 
pas de deux of love, death and destiny, in a 
novelettish Chopinesque episode—all grey tulle, 
purple tights and palpitating dancing—and in a 
madly gay closing number to Verdi music that 
deserves a better fate. 

Teumanova, the baby-ballerina of the Thirties, 
should now be in her prime. Like Fonteyn she 
is in her fortieth year. Within the framework of 
a company, within the constant care of a 
chdreographer, Toumanova might today have 
been a very different dancer; the complete ful- 
filniemt of the fourteen-year-old girl whose 
promise is still immortalised in a few reels of 
amateur film in the Marie Rambert collection. 


Schools for Parents 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 











be brilliant circus-like nmumber—Toumanova 

showed more disdainful flamboyance than tech- 

nique, while Oukhtomsky bumped his way 

Cinema 

g 2 | Imitation of Life. (Odeon, 

> ei 8 Leicester Square.) — Like 
z ~ O . 

: (2; D Father, Like Son and The 

S : SF : Last Temptation. (Paris- 

He +8 Pullman.) 

9 7 0| PARENTHOOD (or parenthood 

$4 ~~ ol manqué) is the theme of all the 


week’s films, and a rum, hap- 
hazard business, supposing you had no experience 
of it, you might suppose it to be. As de Sica says 
in his fatherly role: “We try hard to make our 
children good sons; but whoever taught us to be 
good fathers?’ 

Or, for that matter, mothers. In /mitation of 
Life (director: Douglas Sirk; ‘U’ certificate) Lana 
Turner shows how you can be a pretty good 
imitation mother by buying your child all the 
right clothes, sending her to all the right schools, 
and cooing over her whenever you have a moment 
with nothing better to occupy it. In spite of its 
salutary lesson (that it takes a lot more to make a 
mother), this is about the wettest wallow in cheap 
sentiment that Hollywood has sent us for years, 
with nothing to recommend it (except on a sneery 
level) but a newcomer called Susan Kohner (half- 
Czech, half-Mexican, I was told) who plays a 
coloured girl passing for white. Through all the 
overdressed high-coloured mawkishness, the 
parody of feeling and expression put on by Miss 
Turner and her satellites, this girl moves in a world 
of her own, another world where her feelings 
really seem to matter, and where she can appear 
fierce and splendid without seeming (as she so 
easily might have done) ridiculous; like the 
rest of this almost unbelievably ridiculous film 
that makes one gasp and stretch one’s eyes, like 
Matilda. 

A more recognisable picture of domestic life 
(even if it isn’t quite like ours) comes from Italy 
in Like Father, Like Son (director: Mario Moni- 
celli; ‘A’ certificate), a comedy in which five 
families—or rather four and a childless couple— 
get entangled with one another and end with (more 
or less) what they are looking for. The fathers 


include a fashionable tailor (de Sica), a doctor, a 
keeper at the zoo, and a driving instructor (who, 
on the birth of twins, recognises his responsibilities 
enoygh to become an undertaker); the children 
includle a severe son who keeps his flighty father 
in order, and a spiv son of highly respectable 
parents, two schoolchildren who fall in love, and 
five enchantingly awful little boys in the one 
family, the eldest about six. Then there is a child- 
less éouple, the husband played by that good, dour, 
unflashy actor Marcello Mastroianni, whose scenes 
with a small nephew are the most touching thing 
about the film—midnight feasts of spaghetti in 
the kitchen, with the child telling his marvellously 
garbled version of the story of The Rose Tattoo. 
An engaging film, it mercifully avoids the usual 
Italian potholes of domestic sentimentality, and 
takes a rather brisker line than usual with the 
domestic sacred cows. Everyone in it is recognis- 
able—the young wife whom ten years will turn 
into a settled nag, the quick-tempered mother her 
family adores, the father whose eyes stray about 
while the headmaster is talking about his daughter 
—but not caricatured; and occasionally you get 
moments of insight, like the one in which the 
couple go to choose a baby at the orphanage, and 
the wife keeps wanting one baby, then the next; 
and the husband (Mastroianni) huddles away in 
a corner and says the orphanage must send them 
one haphazardly—boy or girl, as nature does— 
for he can’t bear to refuse any of the children 
there a home. 

Another Italian film in the same programme, 
The Last Temptation (director: Mario Camerini; 
‘U’ certificate), is likely, I should think, to cause 
embarrassment in this country, quite apart from 
its merits or demerits; for it is about childlessness; 
the despair of soul and body it must mean to 
almost any woman, and childlessness is here not 
considered—not allowed to be considered—the 
calamity it seems in a Latin country; indeed, any- 
one who calls it a calamity tends to be sensibly 
put in his place at once. And besides, we are seeing 
it out of context; and besides again, frustration 
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of any kind is a hard quality to put across; and 
again, maternity, regarded passionately as it is in 
Latin countries, is one of those words that here 
make people uncomfortable . . . and so on and 
so on, an endless list of racial and temperamental 
incompatibilities. Besides all of which, it is an 
embarrassingly (because at moments cheaply) 
directed film, for all its heartrending acting from 
Anna Magnani, who must be one of the most 
essentially maternal-seeming actresses about. She 
plays a nun (and, with a long experience of con- 
vents, I can confirm how authentic she appears: 
the very essence of Italian nunnishness) who comes 
to love a child and, blindly and instinctively, tries 


Consuming Interest 





to keep it near her. The boy she is made to love so 
fiercely is, thank heaven, no moppet-infant, but a 
tough urchin with no more histrionic gifts than is 
decent in a seven-year-old; and his slightly ill-at- 
ease affection for the nun has just the right 
wariness about it, as if he were close to some 
genial but unpredictable witch. Anna Mag- 
nani, to my mind, makes everything acceptable, 
even nuns, and frustrated nuns at that; and to see 
the spiky gestures she makes with her hands, or her 
rolling, thoroughly nun-like walk—galleon-like 
and exuberant—is to understand more about the 
subject than one did before: nuns, or frustration, 
or even childlessness. 


Cold Comfort 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


Jupacinc from recent inquiries 
there is a considerable amount 
of confusion about the merits 
of the various models of re- 
frigerator available and their 
reliability. So far, it is a topic 
which has not been dealt with 
in Which? or Shopper's Guide, 
though members of the Consumer Advisory 
Council can find out some basic facts by sending 
for Information Sheet No. 4. Here there is a 
short account of the absorption type of refrigera- 
tor (in which the cooling is by means-of a 
chemical process relying on the heating of a 
mixture of liquids with different evaporation 
temperatures, usually ammonia and ‘distilled 
water) and the compression type (in which a 
refrigerant liquid is pumped round the system by 
an electric motor, usually sealed in a shell). 

It hardly needs saying that the absorption type 
(the Electrolux is one model in this class, the 
Astral, made by Morphy-Richards, is another) 
is completely silent, while the compression type, 
even with the best of motors, cannot be. There 
is also a tendency with some of the motor-driven 
models for radio and television interference to 
develop when the unit ages. On the other hand, 
the compression type is more efficient in very hot 
weather, when the absorption type would probably 
have to be adjusted and even then, with the 
smaller machines, would not achieve the low tem- 
peratures of the compressor-operated refrigera- 
tor, though this is disputed by the makers of 
absorption refrigerators. In favour of the absorp- 
tion type is the fact that it can work on electric 
or gas mains, or on oil. All it needs is a source 
of heat to initiate and sustain the cycle. 

Sizes and prices vary from 1.5 cubic feet and 
£35 12s., for the Astral table model (which can 
also be fixed on the wall where floor space is 
precious), to 10.1 cubic feet and £165 18s., for 
the Frigidaire DZ101, a compression type (all 
Frigidaires are, pumped by a sealed compressor 
unit called a Metermiser because of its low con- 
sumption of electricity), with a deep-freeze com- 
partment which can take over 46 lb..of food. In 
between these extremes are at least fifteen makes 
and perhaps twice as many models. It is probably 
safe to go for the makes which conform to 
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British Standard BS1691 (temperate climates) or 
BS922 (all climates), which lay down construc- 
tional requirements and performance tests. The 
interior should be durable and hygienic, capable 
of being cleaned without ‘undue deterioration.’ 
These ‘liners,’ as they are known in the industry, 
used always to be made of sheet steel coated 
with either vitreous enamel or plastic. The ten- 
dency now is to mould them from plastic sheet 
(usually polystyrene) in one piece. 

When buying it is sensible to allow one cubic 
foot of storage space for each member of the 
family, depending on the coolness and capacity 
of your larder. The two and a half cubic foot 
models are probably most suitable for the average 
family, ranging in price from £45 to approximately 
£70. The CAC information sheet makes some sug- 
gestions which will help to narrow down the choice. 


A Doctor’s Journal 





The Nelson Touch 


By MILES 


Quite a number of people, 
healthy in every other way, are 
blind in one eye, or almost so. 
This was the conclusion (sur- 
prising, to me at any rate) of a 
survey of ten thousand patients 
under the NHS by Robert Cole, 
an ophthalmic surgeon. The 
patients were examined ‘as they came’; the series 
was consecutive and thus more or less a random 
sample. Five hundred and twenty-seven (about 5 
per cent. of the total) were found to have one 
practically useless eye. If this proportion is 
applied to the population at large, five or six 
children out of every hundred born are, as the 
author says, destined to lose the use of one eye. 

The colloquial name for it is ‘lazy eye’-—but a 
degree of defect in one eye which limits the victim 
to monocular vision is a grave disability. In 
appreciation of the world around us, we owe more 
than we realise to the continuous and automatic 
‘fusion of images’ in the process of normal, 
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Look for an automatic defroster, for convenient 
storage arrangements with separate compartments 
for freezing or for keeping such things as salad 
vegetables, for ice-cube trays with releasing levers 
(for which this column has kept up a steady 
campaign), a sound but simple door mechanism, 
,if need be with a lock, an interior light, a set-in 
pedestal or a toe space under the cabinet, ad- 
justable feet for uneven floors and a conveniently 
situated thermostat dial. If you can keep your 
head while choosing and remembering all this— 
you should have a good fridge for your 


money. 
* * * 


The Pullman Car Company does at any rate 
respond to criticism. I have already recorded 
here how it brought its wines down from 20s. a 
bottle to 13s., as a direct result of an article here 
and a letter to the general manager. Upon which, 
a colleague complained to the same official that 
on the Bournemouth Belle he was not offered 
butter until the cheese course. He received a civil 
apology, and the Pullman Car Company now falls 
into line with British Railways restaurant cars, 
and offers butter from the beginning of the meal. 
I hope the company will now turn its atten- 
tion to what the menu of the Bournemouth 
Belle describes as ‘seasonal vegetables.’ It should 
either drop the word ‘seasonal’ or offer something 
more appropriate to the English spring than the 
choice I was offered one day last week: tinned 
peas, tinned carrots and tinned celery hearts. 
(Come to that, the first course was tinned tomato 
soup, tinned fruit juice, or tinned grapefruit, and 
one of the two puddings was a tinned peach: one 
might have been going to the North Pole rather 
than Bournemouth.) And I am sorry to See that 


* Danish mock-Gorgonzola has now joined Danish 


mock-Roquefort on the cheese board: what's the | 
matter with the real things? Or with one of the © 


magnificent English blue cheeses, for that matter? 
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binocular vision. Abdication of one eye is, in 
some ways, a more serious handicap than a deaf 
ear—another defect that often goes undiscovered. 
In ‘unilateral amblyopia’—to give the disorder 
its technical name—the weak or blind eye looks 
normal; there is no outward sign of loss of func- 
tion. This loss is all the more serious in younger 
children—for the younger the child, the more 
quickly does the weak eye become permanently 
blind if it is neglected. Several authorities, both 
here and in the States, have recommended routine 
examination of all children under school age, as 
a means of tracking down the undetected case. Mr. 
Cole comments that even when it seems to have 
been cured, the disorder may reappear at any time 
up to the age of seven—so plainly this routine 
‘checking of vision,’ if it is to be effective, should 
be repeated at intervals until then. , 
The man with a ‘lazy eye’ is not as good ® 
judge of depth and distance as his neighbour—s? 
in sport he can’t keep his eye on the ball with the 
Same precision. More important for society, how 
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ever, is the monocular motorist—cars and people 
coming up on the amblyopic side tend to be 
invisible, until they enter the visual field of the 
good eye. The American Medical Association’s 
advice on this point has been accepted, so that now 
some categories of heavy-lorry drivers in the US 
are obliged to undergo tests of vision. How much 
death and damage in this country, | wonder, could 
be avoided by similar tests—not only of lorry 
drivers, but everyone who applies for a licence? 

Treatment of the disorder is practicable only in 
early life, and if one child in every twenty has it, 
the administrative task thus set to the Ministry 
of Health is formidable indeed. But, as my Com- 
mandant in the Brigade remarked to me twenty 
years ago, with a soldierly twinkle, ‘Difficulties 
are made to be overcome.’ This one is yet another 
chalienge to the Top People whose job it is to care 
for the natiua’s health. 

+ * * 


At a time when the focus of attention is moving 
away from drug and physic, and towards the 
emotional forces and ‘pressures’ in the relation of 
doctor and patient, it is useful to have a brief 
historical note on the subject, and this has recently 
been obligingiy provided by three American 
doctors. Their paper contains a table showing 
‘three basic models of the physician-patient 
relationship’ : 


Model Physician's Patient's Prototype 
role role 
1. Activity- Doessome- Recipient Parent-infant 
passivity thing to 
tient 
2. Guidance- Tells patient Co-operator Parent- 
co-opera- what to do (obeys) adolescent 
tuon 
3. Mutual" Helps patient Participant Adult-adult 
participa- to hel 
tion himseif 


In his fear of helplessness, sickness and death, 
man has tried to master Nature by a variety of 
means, ranging from magic to the rationality of 
science. The earliest healers were magicians; 
medicine of the present day should adopt the third 
of these three models, in which the patient is an 
active participant in his own therapy. A glance 
around the contemporary scene will leave no 
doubt that Model Three is far from universal. 
And indeed, reflecting on it, I wonder if Model 
Three is after all the best for everyone? Don’t 
we all want a bit of magic when we're ill? An 
over-rational approach is chilly and rather sterile. 
I suppose the ideal family doctor is he who knows 
his medicine, but knows too how to cast a benign 
spell. So much goes on in the human interactions 
of surgery and consulting-room that isn’t put into 
words, or ‘rational,’ but is the influence of one per- 
son’s moods and attitude upon another. To take 
one example only: the decision to retire. Suppose 
a man in his late fifties has been ill for a year or 
two, is tired and discouraged, and thinks about 
resigning. If the doctor caring for him is sanguine 
in outlook, urges him to go on trying, ‘feeds’ him, 
so to say, with drive—then he is likely to go on 
longer, and perhaps’in the end gets over his ill- 
ness. If, on the other hand, the doctor tends to 
depression himself and is fatalistic, he may, in all 
good faith, counsel his patient to give up and go 
home. The decision here is not, strictly speaking, 
based on a reasonable assessment of facts, but on 
an emotional interchange which may not be with- 
in the ‘perimeter’ of consciousness in either party; 
yet it is this which in the end tips the scale one 
way or the other. 
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Dear SELF, 

Official documents in my possession make it 
clear that you have been employing me for a 
number of years. I have no serious complaints 
about my treatment while in your service, but I 
cannot help feeling that the state of our labour 
relations—those links between master and man 
of whose importance we are so frequently re- 
minded—leaves something to be desired. 

I partly blame myself for this. I acknowledge 
your wisdom in dispensing with the otiose 
methods of bureaucracy. You have never issued 
any prohibitions or exhortations; you have never 
even asked me to put my name down for a Staff 
Outing. But your continence in such matters has 
woven around you a cocoon of impersonality— 
a cocoon so curiosity-proof that I do not even 
know whither to address this letter, which I send 
to you through your principal sponsors, the 
highly esteemed Ministry of National Insurance. 

It is typical of what I instinctively feel to be 
a crisis in our relationship that I was uncertain 
how to begin this letter. The vast majority of my 
—of our—compatriots face no comparable 
dilemma when they take up their pens to write 
to their employer. Their protest may not avail; 
their suggestion may not be adopted; their 
resignation may be accepted with alacrity. But 
at least they know how to begin: ‘Sir,’ ‘Comrade,’ 
‘Dear Sir,’ ‘Dear Sir George,’ ‘Gentlemen,’ ‘Dear 
Mr. Headmaster’—from whatever level in what- 
ever hierarchy a bow at a venture can be loosed 
off towards the summit. It is not like that with 
you and me. 

It would (I hope you will not mind me saying 
this) be absurd to address you as ‘Sir.’ A bald 
‘Self’ sounds schizophrenic and ‘My dear Self’ 
Barrie-esque; ‘Gentlemen,’ besides being in- 
sufferably affected, would remind us both of our 
bank-manager; and as for ‘Comrade,’ I do not see 
why I should call myself what I am not prepared 
to call anybody else. You begin perhaps, dear 
Self, to understand the sort of handicap I start 
under in this unilateral attempt to put things 
right between us. 


* * * 


Not that they are seriously wrong. In initiating 
this correspondence my sole purpose is to suggest 
that you have not yet fully recognised your 
responsibilities as an employer. I, for instance, 
am compelled by law to take a number of pre- 
cautions designed to ensure the safety and health 
of my employees. I have to provide a medical 
chest in case they injure themselves. When they 
are driving lorries I have to see that they do not 
drive for more than five and a half hours without 
a break or more than eleven hours in one day. 
In practice I cannot of course guarantee that these 
regulations are complied with; but I am respon- 
sible for seeing that the drivers fill up elaborate 
forms purporting to show that they have been 
complied with, and I can be heavily fined if the 
forms are not filled up properly. 

As far as I can see, you are bound by no 
comparable obligations. I shall shortly, I believe, 
become liable to prosecution if any of my em- 
ployees is found handling 24 cwt. sacks. Yet you 
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can compel me to lift these crippling loads 
without incurring any penalty—unless of course 
I burst one of our blood vessels. 

* I am frankly shocked by the immunities you 
enjoy. ‘An Inspector,’ I read in Leaflet N.I.20, 
‘has power to enter at all reasonable times any 
premises . . . where he has grounds for suppos- 
ing that any persons are employed.’ Why should 
you be exempt from such visitations in respect 
of me? Although, as I say, you have hitherto 
treated me reasonably enough, there is nothing 
to prevent you from working me sixteen hours 
a day, seven days a week. This is surely a dis- 
graceful example of laissez-faire. 
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* * * 


What steps, I should like to know, are you 
taking to protect me from contracting one or 
more of the Prescribed Industrial Diseases listed 
in Leaflet N.1.2? To most of these, I admit, you 
have not as yet required me to expose myself. 
Varied though my duties have been, they have not 
included the manipulation of African boxwood, 
and it will thus be sheer bad luck if I go down 
with gonioma kamassi; nor, although your office, 
unlike my sawmill, is not subject to the whole- 
some provisions of the Factory Acts, and con- 
ditions in it leave much to be desired, do I 
greatly apprehend infection by /eptospira ictero- 
hemorrhagia, an occupational hazard of ‘work 
in rat-infested places.’ 

But there is no earthly reason why I should 
not catch glanders, since your imperious whims 
force me almost daily into ‘contact with equine 
animals’; and it will certainly not be your fault 
if I escape writer’s cramp, which I am glad to 
see qualifies, along with telegraphist’s cramp and 
twister’s cramp, as a Prescribed Industrial 
Disease. What are you doing about all this? 


“ * * 


What I cannot understand is how you have 
managed, by eluding all the recognised forms of 
control, to cut me off not merely from the privi- 
leges but from the elementary rights which 
workers enjoy in a Welfare State. What would 
my employees think if I made it clear that, instead 
of me paying for their holidays, they should pay 
for mine? Yet you exact this unheard-of con- 
cession as though it was the most natural thing 
in the world. I should also like to point out 
that nothing has been said—and if I know you 
nothing ever will be said—about the age at which 
you will permit me to retire. 

I hope you will take these criticisms in the spirit 
in which they are made. Unlike most ordinary 
employees I have not got a union behind me; 
a strike, or even a go-slow movement, would harm 
me as much as you; and I am, as you are well 
aware, too old to stand much chance of getting 
a decent job with anybody else. 

In these circumstances there is little that I 
can do except throw myself on your mercy and 
ask for rather more consideration. It is all very 
well for you to treat me as if I was a sort of 
Caliban; but I must remind you, Self, that if ! 
am Caliban you cannot possibly be Prospero. 

Your obedient servant, 
Srrix 


\ 
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USING THE VOTE 

Sir,—A substantial minority tell our interviewers that 
the way they vote is determined, at least in part, by 
the qualities of the candidates. It is, however, remark- 
able how, in election after election, the party with 
which their views or interests most nearly coincide 
has apparently produced the most meritorious candi- 
date. Post-war election results provide further evi- 
dence that the Christopher Hollises have, hitherto, 
been rare political birds. 

But Mr. Hollis may draw comfort from the use of 
the past tense. There are signs in our recent work that 
the two big parties are losing some of their grip. As 
more electors become aware of the similarities rather 
than the differences between the main parties, party 
considerations become less important. At the next 
election more people than ever before may demand 
that the party they support should provide a candidate 
deserving of their votes. We are currently giving con- 
siderable attention to this aspect of voting behaviour. 

Mr. Hollis is unfair to us when he criticises our 
standard question ‘How would you vote?’ on the 
grounds ‘that it assumes that the only question the 
elector asks himself is whether he would like to see 
a Conservative, a Socialist, or a Liberal Govern- 
ment... . 

This question is but one amongst many. Last year 
we asked over 400 different questions, each with a 
bearing on the way people vote. Some of them, but by 
no means all of them, provide for the Christopher 
Hollises of this world. 

We, ourselves, are just as concerned about the 
Minorities, the small figures, as we are about the 
Majorities, the large figures. Indeed, we have to be. 
How else could we cope with elections like the last 
two, which have been determined by swings of less 
than 2 per cent.? 

Grateful as we are to all the Mrs. Harrises, may we 
express our particular thanks to Mr. Hollis for the 
interview he granted. This is not just because he says 
nice things about our interviewer, much as we ap- 
Preciate it; but because we recognise that Mr. Hollis 
and people like him hold one of the keys to the next 
election. 

And this, incidentally, supports the pleas made by 
your article ‘Laissez Toryism.’ ‘Political discussion on 
arather more adult plane . . .” is perhaps the best 
Means of ‘vote-getting’ now open for effective ex- 
Ploitation by the parties—Yours faithfully, 

HENRY DURANT 
Social Surveys (Gallup Poll) Ltd., London, W1 

* 

Sik—Mr. Hollis deplores the Conservatives’ Suez 
behaviour and all that it stands for, but he would 
Prefer ‘a Conservative rather than a Socialist 
Government over the next few years’ because he also 
deplores nationalisation and controls. He is a 
thoughtful and independent-minded man, but surely 
he is guilty here of a quite startling insularity? 
World affairs are incomparably more important 
than domestic affairs, and in all that large department 
of world affairs which is concerned with coloured, 
@ ‘backward,’ colonial or ex-colonial peoples the 


Labour Party’s record has been incomparably better 
than the record of the Conservatives. 

What Suez showed—what Central Africa con- 
tinues to show—is not only that Conservatives are 
still possessed by the Old Adam of national arro- 
gance, but that they have no understanding of what 
is happening in the modern world. It is surely very 
odd to prefer that party to their rivals simply because 
of a distaste for Labour’s domestic economic policy. 
(For Mr. Hollis cannot be among those who believe 
that Labour’s mild plans for domestic change will 
lead to totalitarianism.}—Y ours faithfully, 

PHILIP TOYNBEE 
Lindsey, near Hadleigh, Suffolk 


* 


Sir.—Mr. Hollis, in his article on voting, omits 
mention of one method of using your vote. This is 
to withhold it. As a political simpleton I am much 
attracted by this idea, but everyone tells me it is 
sinful and would let the gipsies in. Might it not wake 
the parties up if a few million people did it?—Yours 
faithfully, 
27 Holmcroft Road, Stafford PETER WYLD 
EASTER 
Sir,—I don’t quite understand Mr. Hollis’s letter, 
but in so far as I do understand it, I don’t think it quite 
worthy of him. I would not deny the ‘historicity’ 
of the resurrection, but I would certainly question 
whether the mode was that believed in by Mr. Hollis. 
He appears to advocate a crudely materialist imter- 
pretation, which is flatly at variance with everything 
we know about the cosmos. I agree with St. Paul 
that ‘spiritual things are spiritually discerned.’ If the 
Living Christ is not experienced in the present, then 
no amount of ‘historical’ data will bring Him to 
life-—Yours faithfully, 

AUSTIN LEE 
Sedgebrook Rectory, Grantham, Lincs 


PALESTINIAN ARABS 

Sir,—One of the Suez casualties was the previously 
friendly attitude of the Spectator and of lan Gilmour 
towards Israel. Nevertheless, credit is often given 
where it is due. (Pre-war credit, usually; parcere 
subiectis only as long as they remain underdogs.) 
Dubious facts are hardly ever asserted to be un- 
assailable. One therefore feels that a correction is 
called for as regards the number of Arab refugees and 
the beginning of their plight which in terms of human 
suffering can be understood by none better than by 
Jews and Israelis who have indeed borne already 
more than a fair share of the alleviation of this human 
misery, and have on countless occasions shown their 
readiness to do more than the ‘brethren’ of the 
refugees have ever been willing to do. 

Whether the 600,000 Palestinian Jews did or did 
not take an unfair advantage of their numerical 
superiority over the seventy million Arabs and their 
seven pillars, whether ethnic migrations in compar- 
able circumstances (Turco-Greek, Indo-Pakistani or 
Slavonic-Germanic) have ever been immobilised for 
a decade, in the expectation that the exact status quo 
ante be restored, or whether you can both lose a race 
you were confident of winning because you had had 
a hand in its rigging and claim back your money 
because your betting calculations proved wrong—all 
these are matters of opinion. 

So is, to a certain extent at least, a story (fully 
believed in Israel) that relates how not only the Arab 
neighbours but also ‘the third force’ in Palestine 
dissuaded some important Arab communities from 
staying and coming to terms with their Jewish friends. 

One point is, however, beyond dispute and but for 
it this letter would not have been written. It is the 
number of Arab refugees, not their numbers now, 
but the number of ‘Arabs leaving their homes in 1948’ 
(‘The Last of the Pashas,’ Spectator, April 10) which 
was nowhere near one million as stated in the article 
mentioned. UNRRA rolls which are certainly not 
underestimating the numbers (because of the food 
rations involved) and WHO statistics, to quote but 
two sources, spoke at the time of something like 
half a million. This in itself is no mean figure, but 
those who simply double it make it no easier for the 
average Israeli to be fair about this thorny problem. 
(Nor is there fairness in the argument which seeks to 
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belittle the achievement of Israel’s welcome to one 
and a half million Diaspora Jews, by substituting ‘one 
million’ vacated homes for the crumbling mud-huts 
of about half a million.) 

There is much more I disagree with in that article 
and in others, but I suppose you will not, in correspon- 
dence columns, wish to argue matters of opinion, as 
distinct from matters of fact, with—Yours faithfully, 

JOSEF A. ROSENN 
London correspondent of 
Tel-Aviv daily Hatsofeh 
193 Chatsworth Road, NW2 


TELLING THE WORLD 


Sir,—Some time ago I had the acutely embarrassing 
experience of hearing a Mr. Tiptaft, former Lord 
Mayor of Birmingham, address a meeting of the 
English-Speaking Union in this city. His talk con- 
sisted in the main of a diatribe against the British 
Welfare State. He maintained that in Britain all 
doctors and most laymen are opposed to the 
National Health Service, that British youth is pam- 
pered by expensive educational subsidies, that vast 
sums are spent on such extravagances as pensions. 
As a British citizen who has had the benefit of a 
government grant towards my university education 
I was perhaps inordinately indignant, but I couldn't 
help feeling that Mr. Tiptaft would not have de- 
livered himself of such sentiments in his home town. 
He went on to dismiss the Socialist Party as a moronic 
faction that some sad chance had foisted on the 
nation in 1945, but which no one really took seriously 
any more. He didn’t think Labour would be elected 
to power again: he implied that the British Lion 
was hard to rouse, but when it did realise that it 
was being imposed upon, it was implacable. 

Mr. Tiptaft has every right to his Eldonian 
opinions, though I would challenge him to give the 
same talk as he gave here on any public platform 
in Britain, let alone in Birmingham, and with the 
possible exception of Bournemouth East. He had, I 
gathered, volunteered his services to the ESU for a 
lecture tour of the United States, in the course of 
which he was to visit a large number of cities through- 





DENTURE WISDOM 


THE WAY TO 
SELF-ASSURANCE 


Follow the advice of your Dentist and you 
can be sure your dentures will remain 
comfortable and secure throughout each day. 

Dentists recommend daily use of Corega— 
the so sure, so safe vegetable fixative. A 
sprinkle on your plate provides a strong suction 
bond which gives perfect adhesion, and 
makes your dentures feel actually a part of 
your mouth. 

Get a tin from your chemist 
to-day; use it and see how self- 
assured you become as you talk, 
laugh and enjoy your meals. 
For Denture Comfort, 
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out the country, where presumably his audiences 
would be treated to similar performances, The 
meeting in New Orleans which he addressed was 
well attended, and his talk was widely reported in 
the loca! press. The English-Speaking Union has as 
its object the fostering of friendship and understand- 
ing between English-speaking countries: I feel that 
it is doing a grave disservice to both America and 
Britain in sponsoring speakers of the calibre of Mr. 
Tiptaft. 

While the musty odour of Mr. Tiptaft’s wémarks 
was still with me, Lord Attlee visited New Orleans 
to address the Foreign Policy Association. As some- 
one who considers himself bound to neither party, 
I could not have wished for a more objective presen- 
tation than Lord Attlee gave of issues in which he 
himself had been personally concerned, I am sure 
that his wise, lucid and non-partisan exposition of 
his views on world government must have dispelled 
many fears among his audience of what could be 
expected from a Socialist Prime Minister.—Yours 


faithfully, 
MICHAEL SISSONS 


Department of History, Tulane University, 
New Orleans, La. 


BEER AND THE BUDGET 


Sm,—Journalists always enjoy finding or manufac- 
turing trends, and that is why I am surprised that 
nobody has yet linked the reduction in the beer tax 
to its logical forerunners in this Government’s 
financial policy, and that your paper in particular 
dismisses it with the mere observation that it ‘will, of 
course, be generally welcomed.’ 

Because this time the trend does not need to be 
manufactured. Drinking is just the latest of the more 
picturesque and less commendable English traditions 
that this Government has tried to foster. The intro- 
duction of Premium Bonds pandered to the weakness 
for gambling and easy money—‘You can’t lose,’ they 
untruthfully told us, whereas in fact you stand a 
far better chance of winning on the horses. (And, 
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M* Twain’s words. “A man does not want 
Michelangelo for breakfast.” Nor even on 
a Roman holiday. And what do men of letters 
‘want for breakfast? Inexplicably, the subject is a 
closed book to literary researchers. Why, we don’t 
even know what porridge had John Keats. We can 
only hope that garret life was sweetened for young 
genius by daily bread. Certainly no penny-a-liner 
could get better value for his pennies. For bread is 
a food. A fine food. Prodigiously good for pro- 
digies. Good for all of us, in fact. For bread alone 
could supply 75°% of the energy we burn up each day. 
Ask the experts. Professor McCance and Dr. 
Widdowson, distinguished nutritional authorities, 
have this to say in a special report formulated for 
the Medical Research Council:! “Probably the 
most important finding concerns the high nutritive 
value of wheat in any of the forms customarily 
consumed by man.” Meaning bread, naturally. A 
panel of eminent scientists and medical men, under 
the chairmanship of Lord Cohen, underlines the 
fact that “bread is the most important staple food 
in the British diet.”* 
So you and your family need plenty of good 
fresh bread every day. Q.E.D, str: 


4. Medical Research Council Special Report Series No. > 
i by H.M.S.O., 1954. saree 


2. Report of the Panel and Nutritive 
published by H.M.S.O., 196. ah 
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true to form, the cost of going racing has also been 
reduced during this Government's term of office.) 

So the picture of the Prime Minister’s ideal 
England begins to build up. Sturdy yeomen enjoying 
their wagers and quaffing their ale. Drinking toasts 
to the Queen (and waving their hats at her when 
they get the chance) and to kind Uncle Harold, the 
benevolent squire who made it easier for them to 
indulge. Meanwhile their omniscient betters in the 
saloon bar (who with the reduction in the income 
tax can afford to stay on spirits) get on with the 
job of running the country and the world. 

And working on the assumption that most beer- 
drinkers are Labour voters, the imaginative Premier 
may even hope that some will be drunk enough by 
polling day to put their Xs in the wrong place. 

It occurs to me, though, that I may after all be 
wrong in seeing the reduction in the beer duty as a 
coherent part of government policy. It may just 
have been the price demanded by the Colonial Secre- 
tary for postponing his resignation—Yours faith- 
fully, 

MICHAEL LEAPMAN 


19 Pond Street, Hampstead, NW3 


AND NOW NYASALAND 

Sir,—Your article on Nyasaland (just received) con- 
tains the following words: ‘If Nyasaland cannot sur- 
vive alone, there is the possibility of federation of 
a different sort with contiguous Tanganyika, which 
has lately undergone an almost wholly unnoticed 
social revolution in the direction of African 
supremacy under the quiet and skilful leadership of 
Julius Nyerere.” 

This makes good reading to one just arrived to take 
over the headmastership of one of the leading schools 
for African boys, and, by your leave, I should like to 
voice an appeal for help in the part we here are to 
play in that ‘social revolution.’ 

But revolution is too strong a word: schoolmasters 
like myself mistrust it. Constant change there un- 
doubtedly is. Whatever the causes (there are many) 
even I, with only six months’ experience here, can 
detect how urgent is the desire that harmony, not 
violence, shall prevail. We who have just arrived 
ought to be very grateful for the wisdom and the 
restraint of those in places high and low who have 
made possible this sure and steady development (a 
better word than revolution) towards stability and 
mutual confidence. Magnanimity in politics is, still, 
not seldom the truest wisdom, and we have seen only 
too clearly elsewhere the fruit of the union between 
great empires and little minds. 

We need, sir, more of the cool yet sympathetic, 
detached yet concerned reporting which is a feature 
of the article I refer to. We need the moral support 
that such wise writing and equally wise reading can 
supply. We need also money to enable us to furnish 
our boys with the necessary background to that larger 
life into which they have to step so suddenly, so 
dramatically. We must have books and a place of 
beauty and comfort in which to house them. A library, 
next to a chapel, is still the finest educational instru- 
ment. I have in my school a library of five book- 
shelves holding a mere 700 books, and am luckier 
than most, probably. 

We ask for good reporting on events here. Are we 
not also right in asking that knowledge (the fruit of 
the world’s best observation and commentary) be 
made available to these boys of ours now growing up 
to such a testing, exhilarating and momentous man- 
hood?—Yours faithfully, 

R. G. PENTNEY 
Headmaster 
St. Andrew's College, 
Minaki, Dar-es-Salaam 


* 


Sir,—The publicity given recently to the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, with its comment, fair 
and not so fair, has made some of us feel how 
ignorant we are about affairs in our own land. But 
I wish to point out one grave injustice done us by 
your contributor Mr. Creighton. In his article ‘Manu- 
facturing Martyrs’ of March 6, he writes: ‘The most 
pregnant and tragic folly of the Southern Rhodesian 
Government is the arrest of Mr. Guy Clutton-Brock.’ 
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— 29 St. James's Street, SW1 
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Surely Mr. Creighton knows that there should be 
no discrimination between a black man and a white 
man in a country which practises partnership? It was 


“Considered necessary in the interests of public security 


to arrest all members of the African National Con- 
gress, and therefore Mr. Clutton-Brock was arrested 
(detained would be a more accurate word) with the 
other African members. 

No action could have demonstrated more clearly 
our determination in Southern Rhodesia not to coun- 
tenance one law for the African and another for the 
European.—Y ours faithfully, 

E. L. JOHNS 


Ijapo Farm, Gadzema, S. Rhodesia 


FALLING HAIR 

Sir,—It is a pity that Miles Howard, in his article 
on ‘Falling Hair,’ has perpetrated so many obsolete 
and misleading theories. Whilst most dermatologists 
will admit that the cause of patchy baldness (alopecia 
areata), total loss of scalp hair (alopecia totalis) and 
complete hair loss on the scalp and body (alopecia 
universalis) is unlikely to be due to a single organic 
cause, it is equally true that few nowadays are pre- 
pared to blame stress or psychological factors, It is 
evident that your contributor has not read the de- 
tailed and careful study by his colleague Dr. Ida 
Macalpine (a psychiatrist) published in the British 
Journal of Dermatology in April, 1958, which in- 
vestigated this problem. Her conclusions state plainly 
that there is ‘no evidence for the widely held view 
that psychological factors—mental illness, anxiety 
or mental shock—play a significant part in causing 
or precipitating the disorder.” This statement is 
backed by reports of 125 cases observed over a 
seven-year period and bears the stamp of careful ob- 
servation. The importance of not labelling any dis- 
order psychosomatic without certain and unequivocal 
reasons is that the search for organic causes is re- 
tarded and progress in medical science delayed. 
Another aspect arises when medico-legal factors 
have to be considered. Unfounded theories of this 
type raise false hopes for litigants and the resultant 
arguments in the witness box belittle the medical 
profession in the eyes of the law. 

Regarding the equally fallacious statements put 
forward in the article suggesting that washing the | 
hair can cause male-type baldness and that ‘for a 
few men loss of hair means loss of virility,’ I can 
only shudder at the suggestion. In fact, the opposite 
is probably true, and I would remind Miles Howard 
of the seaside competition held some years ago at 
a northern resort for the man with the baldest head, 
and another for the man with the hairiest chest. The 
same man won both! —Yours faithfully, 

GEOFFREY AUCKLAND 


14 St. John Street, Manchester, 3 


PURCHASE TAX ON RECORDS 

Sir,—It is indubitable that the cost of gramophone 
records in the United Kingdom is ridiculously high. 
One would be prepared to have more sympathy with 


fact that the sum upon which the Chancellor’s 60 per 
cent. tax is based is already grossly inflated by the 
abnormal profits made by the companies concerned. 

I, too, have read the glossy booklet put out by the 
British Phonograph Committee, and I was impressed 
with the advances made by the recording industry 
since 1898. I was not impressed, however, by their 
deliberate omission of the cost to them of making & 
record. This, on fairly reliable information that | 
have, is approximately 1s. 8d. for a ‘pop’ twelve-inch 
long-playing record and possibly 3s. for a classical 
twelve-inch long-playing record. Even allowing 100 
per cent. as a normal margin of profit, it will be 
seen that the price charged by the member industries 
of the British Phonograph Committee stands in 10 
relation to the cost of the article sold. 

I am glad to see that it has been suggested that the 
Monopolies Commission should inquire into the state 
of the industry, and I feel that the fact that they ar 
expected to do so shows the true state of affairs 
obtaining in the industry —Yours faithfully, 

JOHN BASSETT 
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Axel’s Temple 


By JOHN COLEMAN 


F any twenty inaccurate anecdotes about Axel 

Munthe, it would be safe to say that nineteen 
were first narrated by him. He was incapable of 
leaving his life alone: what he bequeathed to a 
startled world was less an autobiography than an 
apocrypha. Yet, even without the embellishments, 
it would have been an odd enough tale he had to 
tell. At twenty-three, after a stormy disputation, 
he became the youngest doctor in Paris and mar- 
ried a Miss Ultima Hornberg, who went for walks 
in the rain, which allowed her to display her pretty 
ankles. They were divorced eight years later. 
Meanwhile he was building up a fashionable 
practice on the Avenue de Villiers, interrupted by 
two trips of unfashionable heroism; to Ischia, after 
the earthquake of 1881, and to cholera-ravaged 
Naples in 1883. Such dramatic contrasts quickly 
became part of a pattern. All his life, he was to 
let his rich patients subsidise his work among the 
poor, at his most eccentric taking a Worth dress 
off the back of an enraged Lady Maud B. in order 
to give it to a consumptive governess. He had 
already fallen in love with Capri and begun the 
construction of his celebrated San Michele. He 
moved to Rome, with characteristic flair to Keats’s 
house on the Piazza di Spagna, and poured what 
he earned treating neurasthenic American ladies 
into medicines for the slums and the rising walls 
of his dream house. He became the friend and 
consultant of royalty; without him, Queen Victoria 
of Sweden would have died long before; with him, 
had he accepted an invitation to become court 
physician at St. Petersburg, the Romanoffs might 
conceivably have ended less disastrously. San 
Michele was completed, but the sun hurt his fail- 
ing sight: he could no longer live there. In his 
misery, he remembered a suggestion Henry James 
had made years before, and so produced the book 
that was to make him a walking idol and increase 
the tourist trade of Gracie Fields’s island. Over 
half a million people have bought The Story of San 
Michele in its original English translation (it has 
since been translated into nearly forty languages) 
and twice as many people have patted the rump 
of the red sphinx-girl that squats on the loggia of 
the Chapel. These, then, are some of the facts a 
shilling life might be expected to furnish. 


No such thing exists to my knowledge, if 
you except that chatty, sporadically informative 
work, The Story of Axel Munthe, put out by his 
publisher, John Murray, in 1953. Now comes a 
memorial volume* from Sweden, half as big as a 
headstone and superbly decorated, treating the 
complex myth—the man, the book, the house— 
from several angles in the clearest of type-faces; 
and somehow the man escapes again. The very 
lavishness of the production prepares one for an 
act of marbled piety. A good half is devoted to 
a history of Capri, supported by some sketches 
of islanders by C. W. Allers (‘Bismarck’s favourite 
portrait painter’) and a group of magnificent, sun- 





*THe Story OF AXEL MUNTHE, CAPRI AND SAN 
Micuece. By various hands. (Ab Allhem, Malmé, 
Sweden.) 


drenched photographs. There is a fascinating, 
tongue-in-cheek account by Edwin Cerio of the 
shifting colonies of artists and exiles over the 
years; Lenin was long remembered as ‘the man 
who laughed.’ And the ‘treasures’ and Latin in- 
scriptions of San Michele are copiously illustrated 
and annotated. On Munthe’s life and writings there 
are two warily wordy articles that raise more 
questions than they answer. Much is made—and 
rightly so—of Munthe’s passion for animals and 
birds: ‘I have loved them,’ he said, ‘far more than 
I have ever loved my fellow-men’; and something 
of his love for beautiful things (though, as an 
authority has tartly pointed out, the most famous 
Roman ruins on Capri, those in the garden of San 
Michele, are also the poorest). A reasonable 
counter to this parenthesis is made by one of the 
contributors: Munthe’s collection was assembled 
for his own pleasure, it was a private myth that 
he was populating, and our intrusion was neither 
anticipated nor desired. 


But it is difficult, as one follows Dr. Andrén’s 
hesitant intimations as to the provenance of this 
shattered bust, that sphinx, not to feel present at 
some gigantic charade. After all, Munthe moved 
himself voluntarily into the public domain in 1929 
and took delight, in the process, in surrounding 
his ‘finds,’ as so much else in his life, with a Gothic 
smoke-screen of rhetoric and visions. He had, if 
he is to be believed, the most literary dreams of 
any man in history, exact and solemnly-discussed 
prefigurations of what would happen next. This 
polite device had the further advantage of allow- 
ing him to pay himself nicely-turned compliments. 
‘A tall figure wrapped in a rich mantle’ announces 
Munthe will build San Michele: “Your hands are 
empty, but they are strong, your brain is boisterous 
but clear, your will is sound, you will succeed.’ 
And there were a dozen other masks for self- 
congratulation on the hook. Dr. Norstrom, a 
Swedish colleague in Paris, tends to appear only 
as a sort of spout for flattery: ‘I wish women 
would like me as much as they seem to like you, 
even my old cook is in love with you since you 
cured her of shingles. . . .’ “The Hall of Judgment’ 
passage that ends the book finds him, after 
haranguing the archangels, taken to St. Francis’s 
bosom. But the undisputed love of animals that 
this so neatly rewards has its less engaging side: a 
substantial contempt for humans. 


Munthe’s book is full of hurled-off opinions; 
this one, about criminals, betrays a Swiftian 
reversal of values: ‘All first offenders should be 
condemned to a much shorter term of imprison- 
ment on a very low diet combined with repeated 
and severe corporal punishments.’ Only the poor 
and the maimed, in body or spirit, are lovable—I 
have always had a sneaking liking for hunch- 
backs.’ Why, in God’s name? Because they make 
good jesters? Because of their interesting shape? 
The large-minded speculations are always grind- 
ing to a halt on such sinister avowals. And it is a 
refusal to think anything through that is symbol- 
ised in the vaporous apostrophes with which he 
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confronts and conquers any recalcitrant subject: 
one learns to dread the sentences beginning 
‘O .. .” It would be tempting to discuss the whole 
work as a series of vanishing tricks. Munthe de- 
livers an after-dinner story, gives a rapid sketch 
of an eccentric; these are things he can do very 
well; then suddenly disappears behind the hysteri- 
cal abstractions of a Poe; he flashes a hand of 
Kings and Queens, then plays the joker; he tells 
you, for all the motions of frankness, almost 
nothing you want to know; his reticences are more 
disturbing than his confessions. His second wife 
and his children are not mentioned at all, the 
physical details of building the fabulous house 
barely. In all fairness, it should be said that the 
enormous success of his book surprised him and 
he was often to say he wished it had been better 
done. 

But millions have found it good as it is. Where, 
then, does the appeal of The Story of San Michele 
lie? Perhaps a little at first in its date of publica- 
tion: the harsh times were propitious for a work 
that had nothing to say about politics but talked 
with large comfort of Life and Death, that offered 
the image of a man pulling a castle from the air 
and harnessing it firmly to the ground. For its 
continuing popularity one must invoke other 
satisfactions, of which not the least is the morbid 
curiosity that any medical man’s journal is bound 
to titillate; and to an ounce of good clinical sense 
Munthe allows a pound of bloody horrors. He 
mixed forthrightly with royalty. He writes with 
great affection of Capri; and our northern 
nostalgia for the Mediterranean is confirmed and 
extended. Although an ‘agnostic,’ he is not afraid 
to talk easily of gods with a plain man’s religiosity. 
He underlines in several chapters that there are 
more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt 
of in our philosophy and is kind enough not to 
touch on what our philosophy might be. He is a 
happy master of the moral cliché; his Countess 
weeps when he takes her on a tour of the Paris 
hovels; it is Fusco, the poor street-sweeper, who 
is the hero when diphtheria strikes; Flopette, the 
whore, has a maternal heart of gold. Most of his 
stories exemplify life’s little ironies in the Maupas- 
sant manner. He has a knack for the unexplained, 
romantic aside: ‘] have myself put a cobra into a 
state of catalepsy in the temple at Karnak,’ ‘I 
myself have roasted a cat over a spirit lamp.’ Roast 
cat or not, he anthropomorphises animals shame- 
lessly: ‘the dog is a saint’ must have set up chains 
of echoes through the length and breadth of the 
land. And then he writes easily and undemand- 
ingly, for the most part in short running clauses, 
separated by commas; there is nothing in the 
language, which leans heavily on nineteenth-cen- 
tury courtliness and archaism, to arrest the skim- 
ming eye. It is extraordinary, when you come 
down to it, how many best-seller elements are con- 
tained in this one testament. 

And the larger myth formed. There was the 
house he had prepared, with its strange, almost 
ritual artefacts: people pat that sphinx to make 
their wishes come true. There was the Book, with 
its easy confusion of fact and fiction, visitations 
and realities. There was the benevolent, withdrawn 
man himself, who fied all his life from cameras, 
so remote that he was able to quote an American 
reviewer's theory that ‘Axel Munthe does not 
exist.’ But exist he did. He did brave, remarkable 
things, he founded a bird sanctuary on Capri, he 
willed his home as a place of rest for Swedish 
artists. But what he wrote, by a Gresham’s Law 
of the spirit, depreciates his finer acts. From his 
book he emerges as a warring and wilful egocen- 
tric, balancing somewhere along a rope whose ends 
are sustained by Frank Harris and Dr. Schweitzer; 
a man, genuinely loved by thousands of poor 
people, whom it is very hard to like. 
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Dissecting 
The Novels of Henry Green. By Edward Stokes. 
(Hogarth Press, 21s.) 

Har-way through this book I wondered how I 
could ever have admired Doting, for Mr. Stokes 
never mentions it without sorrow. So I broke off 
and re-read it; and as I thought it is a novel of 
enchanting, melancholy power, not of course very 
like Loving or Concluding, but certainly not 
merely tired and shallow. Why does Mr. Stokes 
repeatedly slap it? He slaps it because it is not the 
kind of novel that will lend itself to treatment in 
his terms; his up-to-date scalpels blunt upon it. 
He does so repeatedly because he does everything 
repeatedly; his method is to establish certain criti- 
cal categories and then to examine each of the 
novels by their light; so every novel is discussed in 
every chapter. Some ‘key’ passages are quoted over 
and over again. I suppose no living novelist except 
Faulkner has ever had such a thorough going-over. 
Of all the noveis only the last two, Nothing and 
Doting, positively resist the treatment (Mr. Green 
having by this time developed a theory about 
novels himself, and this theory being founded on 
a conviction that they shouldn't allow themselves 
to be gone over in Mr. Stokes’s way). 

It was a good idea to write a book about Henry 
Green, for such a book could have increased the 
stock of common pleasure. There might have been 
chapters devoted to each of the novels, aimed 
at making them more accessible. Mr. Stokes 
would perhaps think such a work too primitive; 
he is always anxious to use the procedures of 
modern academic novel-criticism, which are as 
ugly as they are ingenious. His scientific bent 
leads him to include many diagrams, to tot up the 
words in sentences-as if he were doing’a blood- 
count, to’be’ sad at the slow pace of the march 
of literary science (his analysis of Green’s use 


JON GODDEN 
Mrs. Panopoulis 


Richard Church ' 

‘Enchanting ... Miss Godden’s 

evocation of scene, climate, mood is 

delicate and skilful. She is an artist 

in silver-point’ 

Maurice Richardson 

‘Sensitivity and expert narration... 

a most accomplished novel. The 

scenic descriptions are delightful’ 
15s net 
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The Prince Consort 


Norman St. John-Stevas’ - 

‘For the first time the Prince Consort 
is done full justice’ 

Ralph Partridge 

‘Opens up a vast mine of new 
information’ 
The Times 
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of colour ‘cannot hope to be more than tenta- 
tive and fragmentary, since this branch of literary 
study is scarcely out of its infancy’—some day, 
one hopes, there will be a dramatic break-through 
and the man who makes it will get his K). How- 
ever, most of Mr. Stokes’s techniques are well 
tried. He analyses characters, methods, story and 
symbols. The treatment of time is examined with 
the care Daniel gave to Shakespeare’s, and, like 
Shakespeare’s, Green’s is often culpably negligent 
(‘Green should have been able to handle a straight- 
forward six-month period without these annoying 
confusions’). Miss Compton-Burnett and Miss 
Elizabeth Bowen come and go, involved in elabor- 
ate, fruitless comparisons; there is a stage army 
of Green’s earlier critics. Philological science so 
austerely reigns that for all its modernity the book 
sometimes reminds one of a fifty-year-old French 
doctoral thesis. 

It would nevertheless be wrong to leave off 
there; Mr. Stokes is, I believe, misguided in think- 
ing that these methods are the right ones, but he 
does know the novels backwards, and when they 
have the right kind of complexity he is capable of 
illuminating observations. There seem to be such 
things as critics’ novels, books which give rise to 
brilliant criticism; sometimes it appears that the 
novels themselves are overrated because they do 
this (I confess to a feeling that The Secret Agent 
and Under Western Eyes are in this class). Mr. 
Green’s books, from Living to Concluding, are 
the sort critics like to get going on; if his last two 
books are not, critics are bound to ask themselves 
whether there really is a falling-off in quality, or 
whether they are merely uncomfortable at find- 
ing their practised gestures inapposite. But even 
if Mr. Stokes should be right about the ‘staleness’ 
of the last books, he fails in the true critical task 
of illuminating whole novels, rather than parts of 
them. He compresses the novels into one slab and 
cuts them into slices; he murders to dissect. He is 
far more interested in how Green does things than 
in what things are done; and he would obviously 
prefer to reduce Green’s ‘method’ to an algebraic 
formula rather than to tell us what it is like to read 
each separate novel with extreme receptivity. This 
kind of criticism can at best point out new aspects 
of a book; it cannot make one see a new fullness 
in the book’s build, or give one the sense on re- 
reading it that the author has somehow in the 
meantime greatly improved it. Good criticism can 
do this, but not by compressing, slicing, dissecting. 

FRANK KERMODE 


Decrying Wolfe 
The Plains of Abraham. By Brian Connell. (Hod- 
der and Stoughton, 21s.) 
Wolfe at Quebec. By Christopher Hibbert. (Long- 
mans, 21s.) 
Two hundred years after the battle on the Plains 
of Abraham, Wolfe is still a hero as secure in his 
smaller niche as Nelson; a reputation likewise 
deep-frozen by the manner of his death. His 


statue, scrawny and prodnosed, still looks out over 


Greenwich in pop-eyed triumph. And yet now two 
bicentenary studies of him raise the question of 
whether he was really a good general at all. 

One of the studies accepts the traditional view. 
Mr. Connell’s book covers twenty years of North 
American history, and Wolfe himself is seen far- 
off and small, so embowered in all the conse- 
quences and meanings of his victory that the 
question of whether he took Quebec by luck’ or 


skill is hardly interesting: But Mr. Hibbert raises’ 


severe doubts, in the second of these books, about 
Wolfe’s real ability. We Know that he was an 
extraordinary personality, shrill, hypochondriac 
and with many signs of the homosexual about 
him. We know that he was brave and that the 
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aristocratic incompetences of the high command 
enraged him, but that is true of many other officers 
of the time. Wolfe’s conduct at Dettingen and at 
the seige of Louisbourg, his two main actions 
before his last one at Quebec, was excellent but not 
apparently that of a genius. Even at Quebec itself, 
he managed to retain control over his officers 
rather through their affection for the eccentricities 
of this childish martinet than through any respect 
they had for his capacities, and his first assault on 
the city foundered in one of those inexcusable 
head-on bloodbaths for which the eighteenth 
century is notorious. He was perhaps lucky to 
achieve surprise on his second, successful attack. 
Mr. Hibbert produces a wonderfully lively por- 
trait of the man himself. He includes as illustra- 
tions the dirty caricatures of Wolfe drawn by 
George Townshend, one of his brigadiers, to raise 
a grin in an obviously dispirited mess, and some- 
how the drawings also convey the deference which 
Wolfe’s sheer oddness imposed on his acquain- 
tances. Mr. Connell, on the other hand, although 
he describes more vividly the horror of American 
frontier wars in general, avoids such personal 
detail and takes Wolfe more by posterity’s valua- 
tion. He accepts that Wolfe invented the sharp- 
shooter at the siege of Louisbourg, which Mr. 
Hibbert denies with convincing details, and he also 
differs in that he accepts as true the campaign of 
smears launched against the urbane Townshend 
when he returned home and found himself accused 
of trying to steal Wolfe's credit for the battle. 
Wolfe at Quebec is sharp and well written, 
though limited in scope. The Plains of Abraham 
tries to place the battle in a more thorough his- 
torical setting but it is hampered by some in- 
coherence and by tired ‘popular history’ language. 
Montcalm’s ‘hot southern blood succumbs to her 
charms,’ and diarists are ‘indefatigable.’ 
NEAL ASCHERSON 
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Adventure in 
Ol L. 


by Henry Longhurst 


Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Sir Winston Churchill, K.G. 





This is the thrilling story of the men who 
began and built up the > British Petroleum 
Company, now one of the greatest commercial 
enterprises in the World. It per mame ae the 
Senmaetie vente of Gur ahah <6 Wes SOA ae Sine 
1908, which were to change the course of 
Middle East history and the shape of the oil 
industry. Alive today are men who marked out 
with scraps of calico the route for the first 
pipeline in the Middle East or sailed in a boat 
over the water-logged island of Abadan, where 
later they built the biggest refinery in the 
world with a community the size of Brighton 
or Salt Lake City. Their successors in the last 

" half-century have spread their business over all 
five continents and sail the seas ina tanker 
ficet rivalling in tonnage that of the Company’s 
first really big customer, the Admiralty, in 
1914, when its First Lord was Mr. Winston 
Churchill. 


Illustrated with 50 pp. of photographs. Map end- 
papers in four colours. Price 21/-. 


SIDGWICK & JACKSON LTD. 


1, Tavistock Chambers, bury Way, London, WC1 
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The Big Out 


Protest. Edited by Gene Feldman and Max 
Gartenberg. (Souvenir Press, 25s.) 

The Shook-Up Generation. By Harrison E. Salis- 
bury. (Michael Joseph, 18s.) 

The Beat Boys. By John Clellon Holmes. 
Books, 2s. 6d.) 


Protest is a bag of English and American anger, 
of dissents and slaps in the eye, and it will be read 
for its versions of the new order of experience we 
hear about in American cities, the new ‘beat’ 
heaven with its illuminati and its trinity of hood- 
lum, junkie and poet. The American part is about, 
and by, people who behave like delinquents in 
the belief that delinquency is right and that its 
shocks will provide literature with a great new set 
of hypodermic themes and cures. The second 
book, by Mr. Harrison Salisbury, is about the 
people who really are delinquents, the city boys 
who form themselves into gangs, who kill and 
maim each other in organised conflict, who have 
ideas of loyalty and ‘heart,’ who often develop into 
anti-social thugs or drug addicts and who can 
often neither read nor write. The book moves 
between snatches of case history and _ short, 
excited generalisations. The author considers that 
the gang ethos begins in the poverty and anxiety 
of slum life though its fashions have spread to 
middle-class areas as well, that a collapse of 
parental authority is mainly to blame but that 
intensified programmes of social work, better 
housing and a less corrupt and ignorant police 
could bring the elements of-reform. He-feels that 
reform is possible, and that these ‘disturbed’ young 
men may be persuaded to serve America’s national 
ambitions. But his book is a little shook-up itself. 
Never very radical or original, it talks no more 
than the West Side Story does about blaming or 
resisting the gangs and a judicious delinquent (and 
many of them, it turns out, are this) could frame 
a fair alibi from certain of its chapters. Also it 
is never sure of the scale of these disorders, and 
on the evidence he presents it is doubtful whether 
his kind, sensible, limited remedies will work. Still, 
the evidence itself is very vivid and interest- 
ing. The tribal ways of the Chaplains, the Stone- 
killers, the Enchanters, the Englishmen and so on 
were devised to meet the strains of empty and 
fuinous surroundings and they are, among other 
things, a decent enough human achievement. 

What about the literary delinquents—who shall 
reform them? Protest cashes in on the stir already 
created by its writers.and is a digest of their novels 
and testaments: the bit by Clellon Holmes, for 
instance, comes-from his novel Go, which helped 
to fix the terms and flavours of the ‘beat’ elect 
and which has now been issued here as a paper- 
back under the title The Beat Boys. The collection 
is souped up with frantic editorial comments and 
with the notion that the two movements in either 
country are ultimately one—that John Wain will 
lie down with Jack Kerouac in the same ‘beat’ 
heaven. I suppose there are.resemblances, just as 
there are similiar gangs elsewhere in Western 
tciety. Each of these writers is out to dive to the 
bottom, to feel truly and strongly, to explode the 
shams of his society and its middle-class ideas of 
success, But the editors’ idea of a single gang of 
dissenters, ‘the new barbarians,’ rests on: nothing 
Mere than one or two vague profundities. And 
the only English writer they include who has 
any claim on the American elect by virtue of 
definite affinities of tone and a:gument is Colin 
Wilson. And he, as a religious dissenter, might 
find that the thoroughgoing mystics of Spanish 
Harlem have tended to queer his pitch. 
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‘The juvenile delinquents, most of whom are / 


sick of fighting and grow out of the gang through 
marriage, frequently seem to know far more about 
their condition than the ‘beats’ do. But at their 
best they are both alike in their startling youthful 
energy and willingness and in their search for feel- 
ing, which naturally takes them into tight and 
comic corners but which it would be stupid to 
despise. ‘Heart’ and ‘soul’ are words they both use, 


and use hard. The gangs want their actions to be | 


sealed with pain and honour, while for Norman 


Mailer, who is featured with Kenneth Rexroth as 


the hipster’s impresario, ‘the heart of Hip is cour- 


age. A lot of these people are showing off and | 
pretending, and a lot of the writers must surely be | 


in it for the noise and the money. But several of 


these, however wildly, are concerned with an | 


attempt at personal honesty, at healing or quicken- 
ing their emotional life by means of violence and 
suffering. The ‘beats’ mumble ambiguously; as 
Thoreau said of Whitman, 
spoke.” 


is not surprising that young writers should now 
be picking up the masks and styles of delinquency. 
In any case a writer is not judged by the nominal 
sources of his inspiration but by what he does 
with them, and an imagery of leather jackets, the 


white negro, cool jazz or the frontier is better | 
Of course he should know | 


than a good many. 
where his symbols and addictions are taking him, 
but there is no reason why someone shouldn't 
eventually appear who can act critically on ‘beat’ 
experience in this way. Even Kerouac and Holmes 
have sometimes been able to bring out the penal- 


ties, and longueurs, of their long nights’ manic | 
journeys. ‘Stofsky,’ Holmes writes, ‘began a babble | 
And the | 


of confessions the moment they met.” 
piece here from Kerouac’s first novel is full of 
dispassionate observation and humour. 

The ‘beat’ novel which is better than its kind, 
however, has yet to arrive. Holmes’s sweet, con- 
fessional college stuff is well enough; the horrible 


nonsense of Ginsberg’s ‘Howl’ is not; and most | 


of these pieces are of such terrific incompetence 
that it is worth looking further in the attitudes 
themselves for some inherent cause. I think this 


‘it is as if the beasts | 
But the kind of eagerness they represent | 
has come and gone before in literature and it | 


exists in their ambiguous insistence on courage | 


and feeling. Feeling is kicks. These open hearts 
are shut in narrow, tired, obsessive ways, trapped | 
in the instruments of their release, their dreary 
drugs and chicks and jags. A long time ago there 
were families, and interests, and efforts. 
now. And those technical and critical qualities 
which have always been associated—it can hardly 
be a middle-class delusion—with literature itself | 
are absent from their work. There is seldom any 


But not | 


sign of talent because there is seldom any sign of | 


skill. Skill is square, and so is literature: they 
suggest application, character and complex social | 
standards. The odds are that writing badly will -| 
always be a part of being ‘beat.’ 


The ‘beat’ writer’s delinquency lies somewhere | 


between style and reality. And although none of | 


them writes like a real delinquent, as if the gangs 
spoke, the real limitations of the tough world 
pass freely into their books. Mr. Harrison Salis- 
bury explains how gang boys can go to extremes 
of anti-social violence and apathy and how their 
destructiveness is basically suicidal. The values, 
real or pretended, of ‘beat’ fiction seem to depend 
on the same states of mind; much of their ‘dissent’ 
is nervous incapacity, nothing to do with literature 
at all; and the hipster’s road is ‘the big out.’ That 
old tag from the American Twenties deserves a 





place in the new slang, which shows a blank at | 


suicide. You would never guess from the ‘beats’ 


that the business of literature might be, in Pound's | 


fine phrage, ‘to incile humanity to continue living.’ 


KARL MILLER | 
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Stephen ‘Sites 


COME TO THE OPERA (3s. 6d.) 


Puccini 


EDWARD GREENFIELD (3s. 6d.) 


Graham Hough 


THE ROMANTIC POETS (2s. 6d.) 


Jane Welsh Carlyle 


Her letters, selected by TRUDY BLISS (3s. 6d.) 


Duff Cooper 


TALLEYRAND (5s.) 


The French Revolution 


A. GOODWIN (2s. 6d.) 


The State and the 
Citizen 


J. D. MABBOTT (2s. 6d.) 


The Arabs in History 


Prof. BERNARD LEWIS (2s. 6d.) 


The Beginnings of 
- Religion 
The Rev. Prof. E. O. JAMES (2s. 6s.) 
On the Track of 
Prehistoric Man 
HERBERT KUHN (3s. 6d.) 
Kenneth Walker 


THE STORY OF MEDICINE (5s.) 


DANGEROUS ESTATE (3s. 6d.) 
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Protestant Era 


Christianity in a Revolutionary Age: A History 
of Christianity in the Nineteenth and Twen- 
tieth Centuries. Vol. 1, The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury in Europe: Background and the Roman 
Catholic Phase. By Kenneth Scott Latourette. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 63s.) 


Proressor Latourette of Yale has already 
written ‘a history of. the expansion of Chris- 
tianity’ in seven volumes, and now has indefatig- 
ably launched out upon a further five called 
‘Christianity in a Revolutionary Age.’ His aim 
is to deal with all aspects of Christianity since 
1815, writing from the angle of a Baptist with 
a strong interest in the Ecumenical Movement. 
For him the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
are pre-eminently the Protestant era, and it is 
from Protestantism that most of the fresh creative 
movements sprang. But his first volume, after 200 
pages of introduction, is concerned only with 
the Roman Catholic phase, and it is clear from 
this that he is a generous and by no means a 
sectarian writer. He points out that on the eve 
of 1789 the Roman Catholic Church had been 
suffering a serious decline; but it managed to meet 
the threats of a new and more revolutionary age 
‘to a far greater extent than most observers ex- 
pected.’ He admits that the nineteenth century 
witnessed a more open repudiation of Chris- 
tianity than had been seen since the conversion 
of Europe, but it was in many ways the greatest 
century that Christianity had yet known, and in 
Leo XIII there appeared the most remarkable 
Papal statesman since the Middle Ages. 


The publishers, as publishers will, have unfor- 
tunately described this as a brilliant survey by 
the greatest Church historian of our time. 
“Thorough’ would be a more accurate word. 


DULCIE GRAY’S 
psychologically perceptive 
story of a peculiarly terrifying 
character 


BABY FACE 


is one of the best thrillers we 
have ever published. 12s. 6d. 
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GLORY WITHOUT 


POWER 
THE TRADE UNIONS 
in Contemporary Britain 
by Richard Clements. 11s. 6d. 
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A CONCISE SURVEY OF 
FRENCH LITERATURE 


~~ 
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by Germaine Mason. _ 18s. 
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Anyone who wants to know about fideism, on- 
tologism, molinism, febronianism; anyone who 
needs to know the dates of nineteenth-century 
miracles, for instance, the authenticated instances 
of the stigmata, or who wants to discover the 
successive generals of the Jesuit order: they will 
find this book useful. It is laid out with almost 
irritating precision and with no omissions. One 
paragraph is given to the curé d’Ars, another to 
Sister Thérése, the Little Flower, one each to 
Kant, Voltaire, Comte and Schopenhauer, in each 
case with their dates. This is essentially an en- 
cyclopzdic approach, and the book probably in- 
cludes no facts which cannot already be found 
in either the Catholic Encyclopedia or the old 
Cambridge Modern History which are cited so 
often in the footnotes. Leo XIII's relations with 
Switzerland, Scotland, Russia and Australia are 
given one paragraph each. A paragraph on Kafka 
is strangely smuggled in between one on Nietzsche 
and another on Wagner. For completeness’ sake 
there is even an outline of the various stages of 
the French Revolution. 


The author has given us a digest, a compilation, 
a work not of research or criticism but of refer- 
ence. He is infinitely painstaking, a master of the 
pigeon-hole and the card index. But, as he says 
ruefully, there are no reliable statistics for 
mysticism, and even the simple succession of Pope 
to Pope needs to be weighed and explained as well 
as chronicled. For all his tidy docketing, Profes- 
sor Latourette is deficient in those essential quali- 
ties of imagination, insight and judgment without 
which we are back to Dryasdust and the mere 
succession of events. The reader will be shown 
the nineteenth century as through a telescope 
from Mars, as if history were remote, desic- 
cated and almost meaningless. Another objection 
is that the writing is too long and repetitious. 
Those few people who could face five volumes on 
such a subject will know most of their contents 
already or at least know how to look up these 
miscellaneous gobbets of information in an 
encyclopedia when needed. Those people could 
be captured only by qualities of interpretation and 
criticism that are here disclaimed. Or alternatively, 
in a single volume instead of five, there might have 
been considerable interest in seeing the juxta- 
position of Catholic, Protestant and Agnostic 
from such an impartial hand, and the tale could 
then have been given a far greater dramatic 
impact. 

Professor Latourette is not much interested in 
general conclusions. Most of his chapters end 
with a string of rhetorical questions, but they are 
not very profound or meaningful and he is always 
miserly about giving any answers. His general 
scheme of history sees a not very clearly identi- 
fied revolution which apparently began before 
the Renaissance and which is still continuing, a 
revolution which has in part shaped, in part been 
shaped by, Christianity. Perhaps this-process will 
become clearer as his work progresses. This first 
volume does end with one provocative judgment, 
namely, that ‘striking as was the fresh surge of 
life in the Roman Catholic Church, that in 
Protestantism was much more so’; but here, too, 
we must wait for subsequent volumes to see if 
he can justify this claim. We must also wait to 
discover his conclusions about Christianity today. 
The balance of world influence has recently been 
shifting rapidly in favour of the non-Christian 
East, though some Christians hardly notice it as 
they go on fighting each other over nice distinc- 
tions about apostolic succession and the progres- 
sion of the Holy Ghost. It will be interesting to 
see what can be said about this by a Protestant 
of so catholic a tolerance. 

DENIS MACK SMITH 
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Cargoes 


The Ancient Mariners. By Lionel Casson. (Gol- 
lancz, 21s.) 
‘THE problem that faced Agamemnon and his 
staff was the same that confronted the Ameri- 
can forces in the Pacific a half-dozen times in 
World War Il... . This maritime history of 
antiquity is full of such insights into the nature 
of sea power, from the start of trade between 
Egypt and Lebanon around 2,500 Bc, to the 
Byzantine dromons, armed with their secret 
weapon, the devastating Greek Fire, slugging it 
out with the Arab sea-hordes three thousand 
years later. The section on the rise of Rome and 
the downfall of Carthage, the central struggle of 
antiquity, is very well done. Professor Casson con- 
centrates on showing that the elephants were only 
sent over the Alps anyway because the Roman 
quinqueremes controlled the Western Mediter- 
ranean. ‘Sea power wore Hannibal down,’ and it 
was really the intelligence of the Roman sea cap- 
tains that destroyed Carthage. We also see the fan- 
tastic complexity of international trade during the 
Roman imperial period. Egypt became Rome's 
indispensable granary, and from Egypt, too, sailed 
the trading fleets that brought China, India 
and even Burma within the Roman trade nexus. 
Vast numbers of amphore found by divers off 
the French Riviera testify to the importance of 
Marseilles as an emporium of the West. ‘Neptune 
gulped down a cool thirty million [sesterces] in 
one day,’ lamented Trimalchio, while the gaping 
Lucian recorded the off-course arrival at Pirzus 
of a merchantman 180 feet long, and able to carry 
1,300 tons of grain. ‘It was not until 1845 that 
the North Atlantic saw a ship its size.’ There are 
many fine illustrations in this interesting book and 
Gollancz have put a decent jacket on it for once. 


DAVID REES 
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Sarah Barnum 
Sarah Bernhardt. By Joanna Richardson. 


(Reinhardt, 21s.) 
Wuart was her acting like and how good was she? 
There are many people still living who saw 
Bernhardt in action, but they saw her when she 
had become a legend and a ham. She was greatly 
moving, but what moved was chiefly the spectacle 
of an old, old woman performing in great pain 
through an effort of will and the remains of an 
astonishing energy, her golden voice weary but 
triumphant. When she played one went to see a 
person and not a piece of acting. 
But this was probably so throughout her career. 
Even when she was young critics who were more 
interested in plays than players wrote damningly 
of her acting while granting the magic of her 
personality. ‘Sarah Bernhardt is a genius, if ever 
there was One, wrote Archer in 1895, and he went 
on to describe her talents. ‘But, he continued, 
how has she used them? Without taste and with- 
out conscience. She has fashioned her genius into 
a money-making machine. She has got together 
a repertoire of showy, violent. and sanguinary 
parts, and has played them eight times a week, 
till all true vitality and sincerity has been ground 
out of her acting. . . . Her whole art has become 
a marvellous, monotonous, and often vulgar 
virtuosity. . . . She is no longer an artist, but 
an international institution. 

Sixteen years earlier, when she was thirty-five, 

Henry James had responded in the same way: 

She is not, to my sense, a celebrity because 
she is an artist. She is a celebrity because, 
apparently, she desires with an intensity that has 
rarely been equalled to be one, and because for 
this end all means are alike toher. . . . I strongly 
suspect that she will find a triumphant career in 
the Western world. She is too American not to 
succeed in America. The people who have 
brought to the highest development the arts and 
graces of publicity will recognise a kindred 
spirit 

Walkley and, of course, Shaw took the same 
view. But one must allow for these critics’ preju- 
dices about romantic acting. Against their judg- 
ments Miss Richardson quotes, and on the whole 
approves, the testaments of those who found 
Bernhardt profoundly moving. An anthology of 
the criticisms she received throughout her career 
would be well worth having as an index to the 
cross-currents of theatrical taste, and would, on 
the whole, vindicate her genius. A biography, 
however, is bound to tell against her. Although 
Miss Richardson's account is that of an enthusiast 
and includes an adequate, balanced documenta- 
tion of Sarah’s acting powers, it leaves the same 
impression as the title of an earlier, cruder work, 
Henry Williams's All about Sarah ‘Barnum’ Bern- 
hardt. Her Loveys, her Doveys, her Capers and 
her Funniments. She hits off Barnum better than 
Bernhardt and provides a kind of scenario for 
‘The Bernhardt Story,’ a travelogue in Todd-AO, 
dedicated to Show-Biz, rich in bit parts for guest 
aftists. . . . Daughter of cocotte is reared in con- 
vent: plays Angel Raphael before Archbishop of 
Paris; secures contract at the Comédie Francaise; 
with the usual ups and downs, loveys and doveys, 
a star is born; meets George Sand, Prince Napo- 
leon, Victor Hugo; hints of liaison with Prince 
Napoleon; runs hospital during siege of Paris; 
lovers; travels; temperament develops; becomes 
character; goes up in Balloon at Paris Exhibition; 
plays in England; on her arrival Wilde throws 
lilies at her feet; meets Mr. Gladstone; possible 
liaison with Prince of Wales; triumphs in London, 
America, Denmark, Sweden, South America; 
returns with tiger from Rio de Janeiro; lovers; 


horsewhips colleague; tours Hungary, Rumania, 
Italy, Egypt, Turkey; meets Irving, Queen Vic- 


toria, Kaiser Wilhelm; puts raw egg in hand of 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell onstage: lovers: ages, but 
time cannot wither, etc.; crippled; leg amputated; 
America again; meets Houdini; plays Daniel on 
one leg; meets Colette; makes film within days of 
her death; on deathbed babbles of old roles . . . 
L’ Aiglon, La Dame aux Camélias . . . 

If one selects these incidents with the eye of a 
publicity agent rather than a critic it is because 
not only Bernhardt herself but Miss Richardson's 
biography invites such a response. The material is 
splendidly selected and marshalled, but it is 
presented in a style which is rather more journal- 
istic than critical. Curiously, this makes for a skil- 
ful, absorbing and truthful book. Its brash, 
romantic, helter-skelter tone not only re-creates 
the vision and values of Bernhardt herself; whether 
intentionally or not, it provides an implicit but 
precise criticism of her. 

And this does not in the end diminish her. For 
everything, every incident on or offstage, from the 
worst bit of Barnum to the great performances of 
Phédre, combines to form a single impression. 
One is swept away by a sort of bravery and 
intensity of living, of which her acting was only 
one manifestation. She was a genius, if ever there 
was one, and Miss Richardson, in her vigorous, 
romantic advocacy, has caught some breath of it. 

JOHN BARTON 


Senior Sibling 


An Anthropologist at Work: Writings of Ruth . 


Benedict. By Margaret Mead. (Secker and 
Warburg, 42s.) 

Ir you plotted anthropological relationships on a 
kinship chart, the founding ancestor of the Ameri- 
can branch of the family would undoubtedly be 
Franz Boas. His offspring constituted the second 
generation of American anthropologists and of 
these the favourite child of his old age was Ruth 
Benedict, whose widely known Patterns of Culture 
appeared in 1934. In many ways she was quite 
the opposite of her teacher: while he had had a 
scientific training, she came from the humanities 
and turned out a pale brand of Georgian verse, 
much of which is reprinted here. Margaret Mead, 
Benedict's first student and hence a younger sister 
in the kinship scheme, has given us a selection of 
her various writings, professional, poetical and 
personal, interspersed with chapters of biography. 
Neither the literary critic nor the anthropologist 
will find a great deal which is worth reprinting. 
The best of the shorter pieces are academic 
homilies of the kind frequently heard on the Third 
Programme. And while there are some fine ex- 
amples of their genre, this tends to be ephemeral in 
itself. The personal record will fascinate those who 
know something of the main characters, but what 
about the rest? Is this really the history of a new 
approach to anthropology, as the blurb an- 
nounces? Hardly. Even those who look upon 
‘culture and personality’ studies as a major intel- 
lectual break-through do not regard Benedict as 
their founder. Nor, indeed. does the editor claim 
that she was more than a ‘figure of transition,’ a 
person who made possible the later developments 
in the study of contemporary cultures associated 
with the names of her students. 

But even so the perspective is askew. Benedict's 
idea of a culture as ‘a personality writ large’ clearly 
owes much to psychoanalytic writers. Yet in an 
index of some 150 personal names, neither Freud 
nor Kardiner is mentioned. The omission is signifi- 
cant. A detached judgment was hardly to be 
expected from a junior sibling, but the contribu- 
tion of Benedict to intellectual history is given a 
VIP treatment which it cannot altogether sustain. 

JACK GOODY 
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INSIDE 
POLITICS 


Conversations with 


LORD ATHUEE 
FRANK BARBER 


A most entertaining series based 
on some frank and pungent 
remarks made by Lord Attlee 
to Frank Barber. 


On ambition in politics: 


“ve known somie very ridiculous 
people. Without any experience. 
Thought they ought to be 
Foreign Secretary. Several.” 


“They allowed their backbench- 
ers to run a campaign which 
was really directed to the fact 


that some of our people weren’t 
awfully fit.” 


On Churchill: 


‘Old fashioned methods of fight- 
ing are rather to his taste.” 


These are merely quotes out of 
context. You must read it in the 
round to appreciate the full flavour 
of this great labour leader’s mind 
and experience. 


Begin reading on Monday 
in the 


News 
Chronicle 
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Remembering What Happened 


The Footsteps of Anne Frank. By Ernst Schnabel. 
(Longmans, 13s. 6d.) 
Five Chimneys. By Olga Lengyel. (Panther Books, 
3s. 6d.) 

Ravensbruck, By Micheline Maurel. (Blond, 15s.) 
Ir is impossible to form any picture of the enor- 
mous brutality with which the living and the 
scarcely living were used in Nazi concentration 
camps. So it is understandable that Anne Frank 
should have been singled out for the pity due to 
millions. This German Jewish girl who was 
brought up in Holland died in Belsen, of typhus, 
at the age of sixteen. And although an unexcep- 
tional girl in most ways, she wanted to become 
a writer and during the time she lived in hiding 
with her family in the upstairs rooms of an 
Amsterdam office she wrote the diary which has 
become a best-selling book. As far as this diary 
has confronted people with facts that it would be 
much more comfortable to forget, its publication 
and the publicity that has gone with it have been 
altogether good. But there is a danger—and I 
think it is increased by the appearance of Ernst 
Schnabel’s well-meaning piece of research The 
Footsteps of Anne Frank—that interest, some of 
it sentimental, even morbid, will be drawn towards 
the person of Anne Frank instead of towards 
the concentration camps themselves and the 
corrupting political and racial ideas which made 
them acceptable to the German people—which 
could, in fact, do so again to other people at other 
times, and even to ourselves. The most shaming 
discovery to be made in reading these books is 
that so many of those involved with the camps, 
if only to the extent of watching the entrainment 
of the deportees, were seemingly decent and 
respectable, weak rather than vicious. 

The fact that Olga Lengyel was a doctor and 
was put to work in the hospital gave her the 
chance to survive Auschwitz, and the hope that 
she might one day be able to give evidence against 
it gave her the will to keep alive. The result is 
Five Chimneys, an honest, restrained and fearful 
testimony.. Only by contrast is Ravensbruck, 
Micheline Maurei’s account of her imprisonment 
at Neubrandenburg, a work camp attached to the 
extermination centre, less horrifying. If such dis- 
tinctions are possible, callous disregard for ‘life 
appears a lesser evil than systematic slaughter. 
Both these books are extremely valuable. What 
went on in the concentration camps is so in- 
credible that all corroborative evidence is needed 
if people in the future are not to believe that 
the accounts were exaggerated; even now in Ger- 


many people are resisting their memories. And 
probably Francois Mauriac is right when he says 
in his foreword to Micheline Maurel’s book, ‘It 
is a mistake to think that the public avoids 
accounts such as this because it has heard them 
too often. The truth is that it has never listened 
to a single one to the end, and it makes it clear 
that it does not want the subject brought up.’ 
GEOFFREY NICHOLSON 


Human Indignity 
Beds in the East. By Anthony Burgess. (Heine- 


mann, I5s.) 

World in a Jug. By Roland Gant. (Jonathan Cape, 
15s.) 

The Prisoner at Jala. By Gerard Bell. (Hutchinson, 
15s.) 

Not Yet. By Tereska Torrés. (W. H. Allen, 
12s. 6d.) 


The Day They Robbed the Bank of England. By 
John Brophy. (Chatto and Windus, 15s.) 
WHEREAS almost every novel I have seen since 
Christmas has been not only painfully thin but 
also painfully intense, and whereas I was rapidly 
becoming convinced that the worse novelists are, 
the more grimly they regard both the world in 
general and their own creations in particular, this 
week at least we can see a little flippancy at work 
again. For once not everyone is deeply significant 
of something or hideously wronged by someone 
else; for once people are allowed to be, in the 
most sympathetic possible manner, superficial, 

inefficient, priapic and ridiculous. 

Beds in the East is about Malaya at the dawn 
of Independence. Victor Crabbe the English 
schoolmaster is getting ready to hand his job over 
to a cocky young Malay; but he hopes to leave 
an enduring legacy behind, and to this end is 
heavily encouraging a young local composer in 
his aspirations. Rosemary the Eurasian is hoping 
to marry a white man—any white man—pretty 
damn quick and before they’re all gone. The 
serious-minded Tamils, backbone of the Civil 
Service, are delighted to see the white men on 
their way home, and only wish the Malays would 
leave Malaya too, so much do they lower the tone 
of the country. The Chinese, as usual, are making 
money. So that at first everyone is busy with more 
or less sensible preoccupations. 

But everyone’s plans go wrong. Every road 
leads, in the end, to frustration and a few con- 
centrated minutes of low comedy. Crabbe is stung 
by a scorpion and then falls into a river to drown. 
The young composer falls in love with Rosemary, 
to whose bed he has been almost accidentally 
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admitted, and starts writing cinema music in 
celebration of sex. The Tamils make variegated 
asses of themselves, and the Malays go on lower- 
ing the tone of the country. Independence, in 
fact, is just the beginning of a new era even more 
gloriously foolish than the last. 

Anthony Burgess writes with an offhand but 
always well-timed humour. Roland Gant, in 
World in a Jug, is equally offhand but in so 
diffuse a fashion that he can fairly be accused 
of sloppiness; nor is it any excuse to make out, 
as Mr. Gant does, that this book has been recorded 
by its hero on a tape-machine. It is infuriatingly 
slack—but it does have some of Mr. Burgess’s 
merits. It is the life story, more or less, of an 
American jazz pianist, who plays in his youth for 
Al Capone, drifts from New York to London to 
Paris to Copenhagen to New York, gets vaguely 
mixed up with dope scandals, is never strictly 
sober, never has a more permanent home than the 
hotel bedroom. But he manages to keep going 
in an equable sort of way and even adopts, for a 
time, the coloured child of some jazz friends 
killed in an accident. The real point of the book, 
however, is the same one as Mr. Burgess was 
making, that most people are pleasant, laughable 
and extremely foolish, and it would be a waste 
of time and effort to bother with their improve- 
ment or one’s own. | have been at pains to stress 
this common element in the work of Mr. Burgess 
and Mr. Gant because their kind of tolerance is 
rather at a discount these days: we are all, it 
seems, sO important, we have our ‘dignity’ and 
our ‘rights, we are not to be laughed at. 

With The Prisoner at Jala we are back with 
intensity. A young officer feels it would be morally 
wrong to assist in the invasion of an Arab country. 
The stage is well set, the problem well posed; sub- 
sequent developments are skilfully described; but 
unfortunately Gerard Bell loses sight of the moral 
issue, an interesting if at present over-worked one, 
and allows his book to degenerate into a com- 
petent adventure story. Nor Yet (translated from 
the French) is adolescent love again—five sixteen- 
year-old girls at a convent school, wondering what 
‘it’ is all about. I mention the book here largely 
because there is an excellent and ghoulish 
sequence at the end describing the fall of Paris 
in 1940. Finally, John Brophy gives an amusing 
account of an attempt to rob the Bank of England, 
an account based on the old rumour that a disused 
sewer runs under the vaults. A sporting effort is 
just foiled by the interference of jealous women. 
And that much at least, best-beloved, is entirely 
credible. 

SIMON RAVEN 





SPECTATOR -CROSSWORD No. 1,040 


27 ‘The —— hath paced into the 17 If Cook did, her offerings might 
hall’ (Coleridge) (5) ’ 
28 How and where the hammer aims 19 Made with a basis of Caerphilly, 


ACROSS 
1 ony girl amid the pylons is sad 


5 Does it mean that the Scottish (7) no doubt (7) 
dance is canceiled ? ¢. 3) 29 No tails on Broadway (7) 21 What the winner did to his rivals 
9 Mum’s the word in France! (5) 7 


10 Support can be got for low retail 


(7) 
DOWN 22 ‘See what a rent the envious —— 





Solution on May 1 


not be! (9) 














(5-4) 

11 ‘And, in short, I was ‘ 
(Eliot) (6) 

12 The moment for the share-out? 


( , ). 
14 Cats entangled round love are 
full of song! (5) 
15 That’s set’ then! (9 
18 The painter of Parma 
20 No approval for sh 


(5) 
22 Noel — make her a good 
24 Frow Bot 
ow Bottom preferred his hay 


26 Table uns upset by him—In the 


y corners 


A Sot eee of 0 cxay of Chandon’ 
a book teken for gh ermal 
opened on Agsil 28. 


1 Mingy.cats at exercise (9) 

2 I precede a stormy summer (7) 

3 Archdeacon, it’s up to you when 
tardy to cool down (7) 

4A stern Snes, according to 
Wordsworth (4) 

5 Pull for the 5 ore, boy, the artist 
might say (10 

6 She’s among he well endowed (5) 


7 Work on a railway is fairly 
recious (7) 
8 u canst not then be —— to 


y man’ (Shakespeare) (5) 
13 Bisds in combines surround a 
confused saint (10) 
16 it enables the gardener to work 
indoors (6-3) 


and a second prize of 


Twentieth Century Dictionary 
be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
: Crossword No. 1,040, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


Chambers’s hemor a Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 


made’ (Shakespeare) (5) 
23 The time for Schubert and Kew 


) 
25 Now, in short (4) 





SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1,038 

ACROSS.—1 Greasy pole. 6 Cuff. 10 
Motto. 11 Concourse. 12 Anecdotes. 13 
Spaul. 14 Precession. 16 Nyon. 18 Salt. 
20 Persiflage. 23 Years. 24 Pestilent. 27 
Overgrown, 28 Nooks. 29 Tosh, 30 Need- 
lessly. 
DOWN.—1 Gamba. 2 Extreme. 3 Spon- 
dees. 4 Picot. 5 Long-stops. 7 Unready. 8 
Free-lance. 9 Toast. 14 Pussyfoot. 15 
Sheepcote. 17 Affiance. 19 Leaders. 21 
Acetous. 22 Usage. 25 Synod. 26 Testy. 


PRIZEWINNERS 
Mr, James A. Ewart, Coombe House 
School, Traps Lane, New Maiden, Surrey, 
and Mrs, L. E, Davis, 34 Broom Crescent, 
Rotherham, Yorks. 
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THE BUDGET AND THE 
By NICHOLAS 


ONCE again the City editor of the 
News Chronicle deserves an 
‘Oscar’ from the harder-faced 
bankers for his Budget comment, 
to wit, that it is a question 
whether Mr. Amory ‘is not doing 
too much, too early.’ It is well 
that he added that this does not 
appear to be a widely held 
opinion. But the Economist sub- 
scribes to the Scrooge party when 
it plants in its readers’ thoughts 
the question whether the Budget will be ‘the har- 
binger of economic re-expansion or merely of yet 
another autumn crisis.” If there is an autumn 
exchange crisis it will be because an election has 
been announced when the balance of payments is 
worsening (which it may do if a rise in imports 
antedates a recovery in exports). But it will not 
be because of the Economist's forebodings. 





Perhaps the silliest suggestion of the fearful 
critics, which is echoed in some quarters of the 
City, is that the rate of interest will have to rise 
to curb the re-expansion. The Economist comes 
near to giving this its support when it remarks: 
‘Since the Chancellor has gone to the limit in his 
fiscal reliefs he must be cautious in letting up any 
more in monetary policy.” It would be a crazy 
Chancellor indeed who decides to reflate the 
economy and then tries to check the reflation by 
dearer money. It would be more logical to sup- 
port the re-expansion with the time-honoured 
reflationary weapon of cheaper money. And it is 
absurd to say that the Chancellor has been 
‘letting up’ on monetary policy. The undated 
government stocks are actually yielding more 
today than they did last summer. Old Consols 
are now giving a return of 4.83 per cent. which is 
nearly } per cent. more than they gave in the early 
spring of 1957, when the economic skies appeared 
clear. As everyone knows, intensive funding 
operations have prevented the long-term rate of 
interest from falling as it should. There has not 
been such a long period of high borrowing rates 
since 1918-20. 

! hope that the gilt-edged market, or anyone 
else, is not going to be frightened at the thought 
of an over-all deficit of £721 million. This curious 
Treasury accountancy has no significance in the 
equation of the national savings and investment 
which is the real guarantee against inflationary 
finance. As the Economic Survey pointed out, 
some parts of the economy have a surplus of 
Savings over their own investment while other 
parts invest more than they save. In the calendar 
year 1958, for example, ‘persons’ saved £760 mil- 
lion more than they invested and ‘companies’ £387 


GILT-EDGED MARKET 


DAVENPORT 


the same the personal savings trend should remain 
upward. Company savings are also expected to 
increase. The Chancellor is anticipating a 10 per 
cent. decline this year in the capital spending of 
manufacturing industry and as he is looking for 
only a small rise in the total of private investment 
(of which manufacturing is 45 per cent.) he is 
rightly going for a substantial increase in the in- 
vestment programme of the public sector. An 
appendix in the Survey gave this increase for 
1959-60 as £158 million over 1958-59, the total 
being £1,607 million. (The main increases were 
£54 million for electricity, £56 million for railways 
and roads, and £17 million for coal.) On the face 
of it there is every prospect of the national savings 
in 1959-60 being considerably in excess of the 
domestic investment, although the surplus for 
investment abroad will be lower than in 1958-59. 
The finance of the capital spending of the pub- 
lic sector involves more market borrowing for 
the local authorities and either more funding 
operations for the Treasury or more Treasury bill 
issues by tender. (If the expected fall in the gold 
reserves materialises this will reduce the tap issues 
of Treasury bills.) Last year the Treasury had to 


INVESTME 
By CU 


LL the Budget rise and a lot more was lost 

by the end of the Stock Exchange account 

on Tuesday. The good news had been largely dis- 
counted and the shadow of the election had begun 
to restrain new buying, but the underlying strength 
has been maintained and if. the election is put 
off until the late autumn, the equity share market 
should resume its rise. Some shares have 
held up well, particularly the hire-purchase 
finance companies, the popular demand for which 
has been stimulated by the doubling of the interim 
dividend of MERCANTILE CREDIT and the doubling 
of the profits of LOMBARD BANKING. The gilt-edged 
market, however, is still suffering from its shock 
at the over-all Budget deficit. Its fear of large new 
borrowings was confirmed by the announcing of 
a £25 million issue of 5 per cent. 1980-83 stock at 
954 by the London County Council. Now that 
the ‘tap’ has been ended in Funding 5} per cent. 
1982-84. which is now. quoted at 104;; to yield 
5.35 per cent., this new LCC issue is pretty certain 
to go to a discount. The new 5} per cent. Hawker 
Siddeley convertible debenture started off well 
with a premium of 44, but at the moment of 


S61 


deal with no less than £1,270 million of maturi- 
ties, and it converted all but £366 million which 
was paid off in cash. This raised the floating debt 
but not in the form of Treasury bills held by the 
banks but of those held by the départments. The 
floating debt held by the public actually declined 
by about £250 million and thus the supply of bank 
money was restricted. This year the Chancellor 
said that funding operations ‘would keep in step 
with the development of our economic policy 
generally.’ This was intentionally vague, no doubt, 
but it cannot mean that funding operations will 
be pushed to the extent of driving down the gilt- 
edged market and raising the rate of interest, for 
this would work against his reflationary policy. 
It may therefore be assumed that the issue of 
Treasury bills by tender will be increased and the 
supply of bank money enlarged to take care of 
the increase in national spending and income. 
Professor Paish, who is no inflationist, considers 
that an increase of “£150 million or so’ in the 
Treasury bill issue would be in order. The Trea- 
sury would be wise not to commit itself to any 
figure-but to let the supply of bank money rise as 
the banks require it for the implementation of the 
re-expansion policy. The avoidance of inflation 
will depend upon the over-all balance in the 
economy in general and the restraint of the trade 
unions in particular. 


NT NOTES 


STOS 


writing has fallen to 34. This is an attractive stock 
to buy on a fall. At a point lower there would be 
an option to-convert into the-ordinary shares for 
five years at not much over 30s. 


Television Rental Shares 

The Budget has given a special bonus to televi- 
sion rental companies, first, because the investment 
allowances apply to sets on hire, being plant and 
equipment of the hirer; secondly, because the 
removal of purchase tax from replacement televi- 
sion tubes lowers their operating costs. RADIO 
RENTALS, an old recommendation, has now risen 
to 36s. 9d. to yield only 2.7 per cent. A cheaper 
equity is that of RELAY EXCHANGES which has just 
raised £14 million through the issue of loan stock 
and nearly £14 million through an ordinary share 
issue at 20s. This new money will replace expen- 
sive short-term borrowing-and add to current 
profits which the chairman said were ‘most 
encouraging. As the company’s turnover has 
greatly increased, the chances of a raising of the 
dividend of 224 per cent. are good. The new 5s. 
shares at 31s. 3d. yield 3.6 per cent. 





million more, but public corporations invested 
£578 million and local authorities £388 million 
more than they saved. As the Government in that 
year acquired forcible savings of £561 million 
and invested only £235 million the domestic 
balance sheet ended up with an excess of savings 
of £507 million over investment, the figures being 
£4,077 million against £3,570 million. The surplus 
is the notional figure for the net increase in the 
Overseas assets of all UK residents. 

The remarkable rise in personal and company 
Savings is the main reason why the Chancellor can 
Safely budget for an increase in investment. The: 
higher interest rates offered on Savings Certificates 
and Defence Bonds attracted £240 million more 
Savings in the last-financial year (the total from 
the National Savings movement was over £300 


MUSICAL AND PLASTIC 


Ltd.) was held on April 14 in London. 
Managing Director): 


Moulders Limited. ; 
Group sales increased to a record figure both in the 


side of the business are extremely good 


advance orders are most promising. 
I am hoping I may be able to 
The report was adopted and t 





million higher) and as these interest rates remain 


The 49th annual general meeting of Musical and Plastic Industries Limited (formerly W. Abbott & Sons 
The following are some high-lights from the circulated statement of Mr. Ben Davis (Chairman and Joint 


Group consolidated profits for year ended 31st December, 1958, amounted to £207,987 (subject only to 
taxation) which is £85,152 higher and includes only five months of the new subsidiary company, Thames Valley 


On the acquisition of Thames Valley Moulders, that Company acquired the use of an improved Patent 
process for the manufacture of gramophone records, Selcol Products Ltd., commenced the delivery of Gala 
records in October last. The demand for Gala records has far exceeded supply. 

We shall shortly introduce 12in. long playing records at prices less than haJf normal and also lower than 
Record Club prices. Our low price has been achieved by comp! ) 
are fortunate in being the only Company in this country with this automative process. Prospecis for the record 


We are about to launch a small electric Organ for the first time in this country. We expect a wide sale and 


tan even more satisfactory result before you next year. 
total dividend of 324% (against 25%) was approved. 


INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


musical instrument and the plastic and toy divisions. 


te automation and noi by price cutting. We 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE MONOTYPE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 








VERY SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


Tue Sist annual general meeting of The Monotype 
Corporation Limited was held on April 14 in London. 

Brigadier Sir Géorge Harvie-Watt, Bart., T.D., Q.C., 
M.P. (the chairman), presided and, in the course of his 
speech, said: 

The Trading Profit is the highest for seven years. 
This is due partly to increased sales in our export 
markets, and partly to the strenuous efforts which 
have been made in all sections of the business to 
improve efficiency. 

During the latter part of the year there was a 
slight falling off in orders. The net result was a 
slightly lower balance of orders in hand than at the 
end of the previous year. Since the end of the financial 
year, however, orders have shown an improvement. 

The Group Trading Balance amounted to £590,510 
compared with £452,907 in the preceding year. The 
net profit, subject to taxation, was £486,350 compared 
with £338,623, an improvement of 43 per cent. All 
companies in the Group contributed to this result. 
Taxation takes £270,785. 

Your Board feel justified in declaring a final divi- 
dend of 4 per cent on the increased capital of 
£2,000,000, making a total dividend for the year of 
8 per cent, compared with 9 per cent on the capital 
of £1,500,000 for last year. 

For the first six months of the current year, our 
turnover is running at a slightly higher level than 
that of the same period last year. We regard this as 
satisfactory and given more stable conditions we have 
every confidence in our ability to increase our share 
of world markets. 

The report was adopted. 


JEYES’ SANITARY COMPOUNDS 
COMPANY 


(Manufacturers of lbcol, Jeyes’ Fluid, Jeypine, Jeyes’ 
Toilet Papers, Sanilav, Miraglo, etc.) 





Tue 74th annual general meeting of Jeyes’ Sanitary 
Compounds Company Limited was held on April 9th 
in London, Mr. T. Blundell Brown (the Chairman) 
presiding. 

In the course of his statement circulated with the 
Report and Accounts, the Chairman said it was pro- 
posed to increase the Authorised Capital to £600,000 
by the creation of 800,000 additional Ordinary Shares 
of 5s, each and the Directors proposed to capitalise 
£120,000 of the Share Premium Account by the issue 
to Shareholders of 480,000 new Ordinary Shares of 
5s. each credited as fully paid, in the proportion of two 
Ordinary Shares for every five Ordinary Shares of 5s. 
held, 

After reviewing the financial results for the year, 
the Chairman said that owing to the cold, wet 
summer, sales during the latter half of the year were 
not maintained at the level of those for the first six 
months. He continued: Nevertheless, net sales 
exceeded those of 1957 which were in themselves a 
record, During the year we have greatly strengthened 
our organisation from which we anticipate good 
results, 

The development of JEYPEAT is making progress 
and is being supported by scientific restandllehich 
the Company is sponsoring at one of the Universities. 

Concluding his review, the Chairman said: As 
regards the future I hesitate to prophesy, but provided 
the situation at home and abroad remains stable I 
view it with tonfidence, fortified by the enthusiasm 
and determ+-ation to succeed which prevails through- 
out the organisation. 

The report and accounts were adopted and at a 
subsequent extraordinary general meeting the pro- 


’ posed scrip issue was approved, 





Wool Textile Shares 

The rise in the price of wool should direct 
investors’ attention to wool textile shares. At the 
recent auctions in Australia heavy buying from 
the Communist countries, as well as from Britain 
and the Continent, has advanced wool prices by 
as much as 20 per cent. as compared with the 
auctions a month ago. I have already drawn atten- 
tion to ILLINGWORTH MORRIS. These 4s. shares at 
4s. 6d. to yield 64 per cent. should be worth buy- 


COMPANY 


1iR NutcoMBeE Hume, chairman of _ the 

Charterhouse Group, discloses in his report for 
the year ended November 11, 1958, that plans for 
a public issue of ordinary shares are practically 
complete. Since its formation twenty-three years 
ago with a capital of £200,000 as a subsidiary of 
Charterhouse Investment Trust, the capital is now 


| £5.59 million, of which £3,089,000 is in £1 





ordinary shares. The Group, now a holding com- 
pany, comprises interests in industrial and engin- 
eering companies (such as Edmundsons Electric, 
Alenco Ltd., Siroma Engineering) which amount 
to 17.6 per cent. of the total. Other interests cover 
insurance (through Glanvill Enthoven) and bank- 
ing services through S. Japhet, which in turn has a 
substantial interest in one of the smaller hire- 
purchase companies. Such an organisation, built 
up by a far-sighted chairman and backed by 
excellent management, will undoubtedly appeal to 
the investor looking for a growth stock in the 
investment sphere, for apart from the above- 
mentioned interests, the Group operates as mer- 
chant bankers and a finance and issuing house. 
A dividend of 74 per cent. is proposed on the £1 
ordinary shares for the past year, so that if these 
shares are made available to the public at around 
30s. to 32s. 6d. they will be well worth acquiring 
as a sound investment with growth prospects. 

In these notes on January 30 we commented on 
the expansion of Lombard Banking; figures for 
1958 reflect this growth in a marked manner. 
Awley Finance (acquired last September), Lom- 
bank Scotland and Devon House Finance, to- 
gether with various overseas interests, have all 
gone to swell the group trading profit which was 
£1,412,862, more than double that for 1957 of 


£440,451 against £274,817. The chairman, Mr. 
E. G. Spater, explains that this is only part of the 
story as several of the new overseas subsidiaries 
have as yet to complete a full year’s trading so that 
a larger contribution to profits can be expected 
from them during 1959. These companies are 
Lombard Australia (formerly Consolidated 
Finance); the New Zealand Company which took 
over three companies in 1958; another in Uganda 
and one in Singapore. In January Equity Credit 
was acquired in this country. It is planned to open 
thirteen new branches this year (eight last year). 
Last July a 3-for-4 rights issue was made at 12s. 6d. 
when the 5s. ordinary shares were offered to the 
public. These are now 27s. 3d. to yield only 2.8 per 
cent. on the 16 per cent. dividend. Those who 
acquired these shares at lower levels should con- 
tinue to hold, as it is believed that another ‘rights’ 
issue is on the way. The outstanding success of 
the group is mainly due to the leadership of the 
managing director, Mr. Eric J. P. C. Knight. 

The results of British Ropes for 1958 may at 
first appear to be disappointing because of a de- 


crease in the trading profit from £2,862,855 to . 


£2;258,293, but there is a considerable increase 
in the investment income from £200,653 to 
£344,473. After allocating a larger amount for 
depreciation but having to provide less for taxa- 
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1959 


ing. Another attractive share is WEST RIDING 
WORSTED at 54s. 6d. to yield 64 per cent. on the 
17 per cent. dividend last covered 1.3 times. The 
interim dividend in respect of the year to August 
next is payable in two months’ time. More specu- 
lative is PARKLAND MANUFACTURING, whose 5s. 
shares at 15s. 6d. yield 8.45 per cent. The final 
dividend for the year ending February last will be 
paid in June. The last distribution was 26} per 
cent. 


NOTES 


tion, the net profit (after tax) comes out at 
£1,061,318 against £1,334,700 and provides a 45 
per cent. cover for the 18 per cent. dividend as 
compared with 17 per cent. paid last year. For the 
past five years (to 1957) the trading record of this 
company has been excellent and it is reasonable 
to expect a recovery in profits this year, especially 
as British Ropes have just acquired 94.4 per cent. 
of the issued capital of R. Hood Haggis. This will 
be paid for in cash, but to provide the necessary 
resources, the directors intend to make a rights 
issue of one share for every four held. The terms 
of this issue will be announced at the annual 
general meeting on May 6, when no doubt the 
chairman, Mr. Herbert Smith, will give share- 
holders more information concerning the Hood 
Haggis asset and the current year’s trading. The 
2s. 6d. ordinary shares at 9s. 3d. yield 4.8 per cent. 

A record trading profit in the company’s history 
is reported by Senior Economisers, fuel economy 
specialists whose products are manufactured by 
International Combustion. This is the company’s 
twenty-fifth anniversary, which is being marked 
by a special interim of 124 per cent. As well as 
the usual dividend of 50 per cent. a 200 per cent. 
scrip issue is proposed and with it a cautionary 
statement that shareholders should not expect a 
dividend increase for some time to come, i.e., more 
than 16} per cent. on the increased capital. The 
chairman, Mr. D.C. L. Green, forecasts that 1959 
profits for the group may drop on account of 
lower profit margins on present and future long- 
term contracts. Group trading profits for 1958 
amounted to £349,433 against £262,909 for 1957, 
and net profits (after tax) were £163,892 against 
£115,365. In 1957 the retained surplus was 
£75,115 : for 1958 it amounted to the substantial 
figure of £123,642. In view of the directors’ state- 
ment there may not be very much scope for 
further appreciation in the Is. ordinary shares, 
now 9s. 3d. to yield 5.4 per cent., but the dividend 
is covered four times and the company’s excellent 
record should enable the shares to hold their own 
on the present basis. 

It is fortunate that the Melbray Group has 
diversified its interests, for the results to Sep- 
tember 30, 1958, disclose that the catering and 
food manufacture section of the business has not 
contributed to the excellent profit figure. The 
chairman, Mr. R. A. G. Edwards, will be able to 
report happily to shareholders on the company’s 
other activities which include British Rototherm, 
manufacturing temperature gauges, Commercial 
X-Rays, manufacturing equipment for the safe 
handling of radio-active isotopes, and also two 
other subsidiaries, Gamma Rays and Gamma 
Components. Group trading profit has increased 
from £167,650 to £204,697 and after a heavier tax 
charge, the net profit has improved from £56,743 
to £80,781. The company expects that there will 
be some improvement from the catering side of 
the business this year following on the manufac- 
ture of quick-frozen foods, a new and profitable 
line. The 2s. shares at 14s. yield 5.3 per cent. on 
the dividend of 374 per cent. (35 per cent. in 1957). 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 


Is. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Litd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 


Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


ADMINISTRATIVE CLASS, HOME civ. 
SERVICE. About 6 posts for graduates (men or 
women) at least 24 and under 26 on 1/8/59 
textension for Forees. service). tst Class 
Honours normally required, but candidates with 
2nd Class Honours may also be considered 

ion by tests and interviews in July. Start- 
lary (London), £655 (plus increments for 
National Service). Promotion prospects to Prin- 
cipal (Minimum £1.500) within seven years 





and therezfter to the highest posts in the 
Service Write Civil Service Commission 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, for appli- 
eation form, quoting 531/59, Closing date 14th 


May. 1959. 

BBC requires Productions Supervisor in the De- 
partment of the Business Manager, Television 
Programmes, to be responsible to the Busi tess 
Manager and to Director of Television Broadcast- 
ing for artistic direction and supervision of film 
activity undertaken for the BBC and its partners 
for sale in world television market. He will be 
responsibie for co-ordination of the production 
work with the Corperation’s partners, ensuring 
that the highest possible standards are observed 
in the writing and making of the films, and 
receommending for engagement artists, producers, 
directors and writers. Will aiso be expected to 
stimulate ideas for future film projects and be 
capable ot undertaking script adaptation; writing 
of original material for films, for which special 
terms would be considered, may alse be re- 
quired. Previous practical experience in a re- 
sponsible position in film production and cevi- 
denee of a successful creative background in this 
ficid essential. In addition, some knowledge and 
experience of production of live television pro- 
grammes an advantage. Successful candidate 
will be required to undertake occasiona) duty 
visits abroad. Appointment will be on a short- 
term contract for three years in the first in- 
stance at a salary of £3,000 p.a.. with an option 
om the Corporation's part for an extension of 
the contract for a further period if desired. Re- 
qvests for application forms (enclosing addressed 
envelope and quoting reference G.1076 “Spt.°). 
should reach Appointments Officer, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1, within five days. 

BBC requires for Schoo! Broadczsting Depart- 
ment (Sound) : 

(a) PRODUCER PROGRAMME ASSIS- 
TANT (Women only), to work mainly on 
broadcasts for very young children, in- 
cluding “Listen with Mother.” Professiona! 
interest in educational needs of young 
children (but not necessarily teaching 
experience) and practical insight into 
prebiems of writing for children are 
looked for. Musica] ability also desir- 


abic 
tb) Se RIPTM RITER/PRODUCER (Men or 


Women) to work under the Senior Pro- 
ducer. Candidates will be expected to 
show evidence of literary ability and 
of imaginative interest in the educa- 


tional possibilities of radio. Good degree 
and/or teaching. experience § desirable. 
and experience of dramatic productions 
also useful. 

Salary both posts £1,105 (possibly higher if 
Qualifications exceptional), rising by seven annua! 
increments to £1,550 p.a. max. Requests for 
applicanon forms (enclosing addressed enve- 
lope and quoting reference G.1080 ‘Spt.") (a) 
or (b) should reach Appointments Officer, 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1, within ten 
days 
ECONOMIST required, part-time, by City firm 
ef Chartered Accoumants with considerable 
Trust practice, to advise on investment policy.— 
Box TS, 452, c/o 191 Gresham House, E.C.2. 
STELLA FISHER BURFAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
falmest facing Charing Cross Station) welcome 
beth male and female office staff. TEM 6644 
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iv, Sor 


BBC requires Topical Talks Assistant in African, 
Caribbean and Colonial Serviecs, Duties include 
writing of short pews talks for transiation into 
Swahili, Somali asd Hausa and writing and 
broadcasting ef news talks for programmes in 
English transmitted to East and West Africa and 
the Caribbean. Candidates must also be able to 
locate and brief outside experts to supply scripts 
at short notice, keep fully informed on de- 
velopments in Africa and the West Indies, and 
maintain close liaison with U.K. and Common- 
weakhh Government Information Departments, 
Press Attachés. and journalists who specialise 
in poiitical affairs, and appropriate departments 
of the BBC. Essentia! qualifications are consider- 
able journalistic experience. good general know- 
ledge of imernational affairs and home politics 
and ability to think and to work quickly. In 
addition, candidates should have spent some time 
in either East or West Africa or have made a 
special study of either area. Previous broadcast- 
ing experience not cssential, but would be an 
advantage. Selected candidates will be required 
to submit a script of a five-minute talk on one 
of a number of given topics and to deliver it 
at the microphone as part of a voice test. 
Salary £1,255 (pessibly higher if qualifications 
exceptiona}), rising by seven annua! increments 
to £1,735 p.a. max. Requests for application 
forms (enclosing addressed envelope and quoting 
reference G.1074 ‘Spt.") should reach Appoini- 
ments Officer, Broadcasting House, London, 
W.1, within five days. 


BBC requires for its Asian Services ; 

(a) ASSISTANT, BURMESE/\ ETN AMESE 
SECTION. Duties (under supervision of 
Burmese / Vietnamese Programme Orga- 
niser) involve compilation of news bulle- 
tins, selection and editing of talks and 
arrangement of feature material for the 
Burmese and Vietnamese programmes, and 
production work in the studio. Knowledge 
of iadio production technique would be 
useful. Knowledge of languages involved 
unnecessary, though some acquaintance 
with them desirabie. Other valuable qua- 
lifications : mews experience, working 
knowledge of the operation of studio and 
recording equipment and particular in- 
terest in Far Eastern affairs. 

th) ASSISTANT, TOPICAL TALKS UNIT. 
Duties include writing and editing day- 
to-day topical talks and talks of a general 
nature for translation and broadcasting 
in Asian Services programmes, Essential 
qualifications : good general knowledge of 
international affairs and home politics, 
proved ability to write well and to think 
and work quickly. Special knowledge of 
South Asia and Middle and Far East, 
residence or travel in the area and previous 
experience of writing on affairs in this 
ficid would be a considerable advantage. 

Salary both posts £1,105 (possible higher if 

qualifications exceptional) rising by seven annual 
nerements to £1,550 p.a. max. Requests for 
application forms (enclosing addressed envelope 
and quoting reference G.1077 ‘Spt.") should reach 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, Lon- 
don, W.1, within five days. Candidates (British 
subjects) should indicate post applied for. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF GHANA. 
Applications are invited for two posts of (a) 
Resident Tutorship, or (b) Assistant Resident 


Tutorship in the Institute of Extra-Mural 
Studies. Candidates must have qualification in 
Economics, Politics, Public Administration, 
Modern History, International Affairs or In- 


dustrial Relations and Trade Union Studies. 
Secondment will be considered and there are 
opportunitics for research. Salary scales: (a) 
£1,000 x £50-—£1.350 x £7S5S—£1,800; £1,850 
p.a. (b) £900 p.a. F.S.S.U. Outfit and family 
allowances, Passages for appointee and family 
on appointment, annual leave and normal 
termination, Part-furnished accommodation at 
a charge not exceeding 7.5% of salary.—De- 
tailed applications (6 copies) naming 3 referees 
by 30 May, 1959, to Secretary, Inter-University 
Council for Higher Education Overseas, 29 
Woburn Square, London, W.C.1, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 
YOUNG WOMAN advertisement representative 
required by the ‘Spectator’ to develop specialised 
advertisement section. — Write Managing 
Director, The eee Ltd., 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1. 


| 








LONDON COUNTY COUNEIL. SECON- 
DARY. Applications invited for the following 
Secondary Schoo! Headship. Form TS/10 ob- 
taimable from (S.A.E.F.) and returnabic to the 
Education Officer (TS/10), County Hafl, West- 
minster Bridge, S.E.1. Candidates who have 
comple:ed Form TS/t0 within the last year and 
have no.hing to alter may app'y om Form 
TS/10B. Closing date May 2. New Secondary 
Schoo! at Abbey Wooed Estate, Woolwich, 
London, S.E.2. 

Headmaster or Headmistress required for this 

schoo! which will open in September, 1959, 
temporarily in newly built primary school 
premises and which wil) transfer to its own 
new premises probably in Sep ember, «1961. 
The schoo! will recruit first-year boys and girls 
in Sepember, 1959. It is estimated that the 
roll will rise to about 480 by the time the schoo! 
is transferred to its new premises which will 
accommodate about 1.200 pupils. Burnham 
Group XVII, based on an estimated unit total 
of 1.860 for 1963. The school will recruit from 
a wide range of ability and wil! eventually 
provide a wide variety of courses including some 
leading to G.C.E. al? levels. There will also 
be facilities ‘for instruction in houwsecraft, 
neediecraft, commerce, handicraft and = en- 
gineering. Applicants should have high academic 
qualifications, organising ability and a strong 
interest in the whole field of secondary educa- 
tion. Previous applicants should advise by 
letter if they wish to be reconsidered. (827). 
UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. Notice is given 
that the DIRECTORSHIP OF THE INSTI- 
TUTE OF STATISTICS is now vacant. The 
stipend of the Directorship will be £2,500 
a year, plus children’s allowances. The Electors 
intend to proceed to an clection and invite 
applications in eight copies, naming three 
referees, but without testimonials, to be received 
not later than 2 May, 1959, by the Registrar, 
University Registry, Oxford, from whom fur- 
ther particulars may be obtained. 
UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND, AUSTRA- 
LIA. LECTURER IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRA- 
TION. Applications are invited for the above 
position. Applicants should preferably have an 
Honours Degree in Government or Political 
Science, with research and/or Public Service 
experience. Salary £A1,540'£A2,040 per annum. 
Further particulars are obtainable from the Sec- 
retary, Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gerdon Square, London, 
W.C.1. Applications close, in Australia and 
Lendon, on 30th May, 1959. 
UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. Applications 
invited for temporary LECTURESHIP IN 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY for one year from Ist 
October, 1959. Salary in range £900-£1,100. 
F.S.S.U. and child allowance. Further particulars 
and forms of application should be obtained 
from the Secretary, The University, Aberdeen, 
with whom applications (3 copies) should be 
lodged by lith May, 1959. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





TEACHING POsT wanted by undergraduate. 
Qualifies June (English, Latin, Economics). 
Start September.—Box 4707. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


ANTIQUARIAN BOOK FAIR. Apri! 22-May 2. 
Nationa! Book League, 7 Albemarle Street,-W.1. 
ABA members display rare books, MSS., all 
prices. Mon.-Fri., 11-6.30; Thurs., 11-8; Sat., 
11-5. Adm. free. 

LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 
PAINTINGS by ANTHONY CROSS and 
ANNE DUNN. Water-colours by JOHN 
MARSHALL, 10-5.30. Sats. 16-1. 

LONDON NATURAL HEALTH SOCIETY. 
Chas. Perry talks on Cosmetics and Health at 
Caxton Halil, Mon., 20 April, 7.30. 2s. 6d. 
(mems. ts.).—Details : 70b Coniston Rd., N.10. 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY, The Graven 
Image. An exhibition of recent prims and 
drawings by British Artists. Weekdays, 11-6; 
Sundays, 2-6; closed Mondays. Admission free. 
Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 
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per annum interest is 
}° paid on money in CALDER 
CREDIT Deposit Accounts. 
-_ Write for free particulars to 
CALDER CREDIT LTD., 
2/o : 


Dept. 
29 Barstow Sq., Wakefield 











MATTHIESEN GALLERY : AVIGDOR 
* ARIKHA Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. Until 
May 2.--142 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


MODERN WAR — A CHALLENGE TO 
CHRISTIANS. Public ideceting, May 25, at 
7.30 p.m., at ROYAL AL 'ERT HALL. Speakers 
include Canon Collins (Chairman), Victor 
Gollancz, Dr. Gruber, Prof. Hromadka, Dame 
K. Lonsdale, Revd. Mervyn Stockwood, Jill 
Balcon and John Neville. Tickets 2s. 6d. reserved, 
ls. unreserved, from the Halj or Christian Action, 
2 Amen Ct., E.C.4 (CITy 6869); Friends Peace 
Committee, Friends House, Euston Road, N.W.1 
(EUSton 3601). 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON : A course of two 
lectures entitled (i) “Shakespeare and the New 
Criticism’; (ii) “Shakespeare and the New Psy- 
chology’ will be delivered by Professor P. 
Alexander (Glasgow) at 5.30 p.m. on 27 and 28 
April at University of London, Senate House, 


W.C.t. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT 
TICKET.—JAMES HENDERSON, ademic 
Regisirar. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. Public 
Lectures in various subjects, commencing 24 
April, will be heid in the evening during the 
Summer Term. Admigsion free and without 
ticket. Full details from Publications Officer, 
University College, London, Gower St., W.C.L. 
(Stamped envelope required.) 





FILMS 

FORUM 4, THE VISUAL PERSUADERS, 
Nationa! Film Theatre, South Bank, Waterloo, 
S.E.1. MAY 3-10: The most exciting forthcoming 
evemt |! With film and live TV broadcasts. Book 
now, for full programme (s.a.c., large) from Joha 
Morley, Joint Council for Education Through 
Art, 1 Cambalt, S.W.15. Speakers include 
Raymond Williams, Lindsay Anderson, Maicolm 
Muggcridge, Tom Driberg, Doris Lessing, Richie 
Caider. Anthony Wedgwood Benn, Kare! Reisz, 
John Berger, etc. 





THEATRE 


TOWER. 7.30. Apr. 17, 18 (mems. 19), 23, 24. 
25): ‘Peer Gynt.'—-CAN Sill (6-8.30), CAN 
3475 (before 6), Canonbury, N.1. 








PERSONAL 








CANCER RELIEF brings thousands of sufferers 
out from distress and fear into betterment and 
hope—and does it NOW. Please support this 
gteat mission.—National Society for Cancer 
Relief (Appeal G.7), 47 Victoria Street, London, 
S.W.1. President: Countess Mountbatten of 
Burma, C.1., G.B.E., D.C.V.O. 
CHAIRMEN ARE FAR FROM BOARD when 
eating delicious Burgess Anchovy Paste on 
buttered toast. 
CHINCHILLAS from the Top Breeder of the 
World. Free booklet. — Holding, 120 Hollins 
Lane, Accring‘on. 
CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, habits 
tems, qualified in therapeutic 
is. Consultations by 
appointment. — R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 
Wigmore’St., W.1. LANgham 4245. 
CORNEAL, CONTACT LENSES LTD. arrange 
deferred payments for Micro's Cornea! and Con- 
tact Lenses. Free booklet from Dept. 274c, 
115 Oxford Street, London, W.1 (Tel.: GER 
2531). 197 Regent Street, London, W.1 (Tel: 
REG 6993). Branches in main towns. 


Continued Overleaf 
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For best results in your 
DOMESTIC OIL FIRED BOILER use one 
of these fuels 


$$$ oe $$$$$$$$$$$ 
DOMESTIC FUEL DOMESTICO 


depending on the type and size of your boiler. 
Supplied by the 
Authorised Distributors of Shell-Mex and B.P, Ltd. 








$$9$999559999 


























luxurious central heating 


at very reasonable running costs with the WILSON OILHEAT 


eeehaelsir: kale 


No stoking or mess of course 


Cornhill Works, 
Kirkby, Liverpool. 


Address «206 


models from &74'O'O 


DOMESTIC BOILERS 


and a sensible mstallation price 
It may well be possible to jo CONVERT your ae boiler to oil oil firing 





send this coupon for our coloured ed brochure 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


Continue to offer "74% on sums 
£20—£500 (withdrawai on demand) 
with extra $°% on each £500 unit 
Details from investment Dept. SR. 
DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 











EARLY DECORATIVE MAPS AND CHARTS. 
Large stock, all genuine. Catalogue. — P. J. 
Radford, Denmead, Portsmouth, Hants 

EINE SICHERE UND GEWINNSRINGENDE 
K APITALSANLAGE. Das Bankgeschift DAVIES 
INVESTMENTS LIMITED tietet immer noch 
74% Verzinsung auf Betrige von £20 bis £500 
an (Abhebung auf Verlangen). Ausserdem {" 
extra je £500 investierten Kapitals, Weitere 
Auskunft = erteilt.—Investment Dept. SRG, 
Davies Investments Lid., Danes Inn House, 
265 Surand, London, W.C.2 

ENGLISH UNDERGRADUATE available for 
holiday chauffeuring on Continent,  July- 
September, with own car, a 1958 Renauit 
Dauphine, or as driver.—Box 4617, 

FILM AND TY, including live broadcasts : 
THE VISUAL PERSUADERS. Nationa! Film 
Theatre, May 3-May 10. Full programme from 
John Morley, Joint Council for Education 
Through Art, 1 Cambalt Road, S.W.15. 
GIVE HIM THE COLD SHOULDER with 
Rayner’s Mango Chutney, and he'll love you ai! 
the more—from all good grocers. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Femaic and 
the Human Male sent on by post, Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Famity Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St. 
London, W.1. D.X. . 

LET ME TRACE your ancestry. 
Research terms mod. -Box 4505. 


PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Available at the : 

NERVE CENTRE, 

87 Westbourne Terrace, London. 

Teia A 4041 
TERYLENE, worsted. cavairy twill, corduroy. 
Bedford trousers for ladies or gentlemen from 
3¥s. 11d. Made to measure, Send now for free 
patterns, measure form. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
—Hebden Cord Co, Lid. (Dept. SP.), Hebden 
Bridge, Yorks. 

WINE AND CHEESE, that's the new and civi- 
lised party idea. Start things off right with superb 
Et Cid Sherry. It’s a fine light. yet full-bodied 
Amontiilado that appeals to everyone. 
WOODWORM eradicated permanently by ONE 
application of ‘WYKAMOL.” = Obtainabic 
through Boots or from Richardson A Starling 
limited (Dept. S.P.2), Timber Decay Advice 
Bureau, 6 Southampton Place, London, W.C.1 
CHOL 3555-6). Write for advice on any prob- 
lem of Woodworm or Dry Rot. 
YOUR NEXT SPEECH. Will it be a triumph’ 
Or faintly disappointing’? I can show you at 
once techniques for excellence you might spend 
years picking up for yourself Write for list. 
K. Radcliffe. 50 Avenue Road, Herne Bay. 


Genealogical 


W.2 


LITERARY 


YOUR PEN CAN PAY FOR YOUR HOLI- 
DAY. Every year people of all ages, coached 
by the London Schoo! of Journalism, turn their 
holiday experiences to account by writing articles 
or stories Why not you’? If you acquire the 
professional touch you can always make money 
with your pen. Free book and advice from: 
Prospectus Dept. LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM, 19 Hertford Street, Park Lane. 
W.1. GRO 8250. 

KNOW-HOW MEANS Writing Success for you. 
No Sales—No Fees wition. GIFT YEAR’S 
SUBSCRIPTION to Britain's foremost magazine 
for Writers, also FREE Writing Ability Test 
R.2, ‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success,” from 
B.A. School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT in Spare Time—wherever 
you live. Hundreds of R.1. students have earned 
while learning. Send tor interesting free booklet 
(without obligation). — The Regent Institute 
(Dept. A/85), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


"NEW! ‘THE SCROLL’ 














STORIES WANTED by British 
Fiction-Writing 
Fleet Street, 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 pe: ent 
of sales 
with reasons for rejection 
to Dept. 
concerning Courses 
23 


C.2 


THE MOST DEPENDABLE GUIDE TO GOOD 
EATING in Gt 
GUIDE, 


from 


members, 
it of date 


are OL 
Invest 


sellers. 


SECRETARIAL 


LITERARY TYPING. 2s 
Accuracy 
Jennings, 55 
TYPING MSS., 2s 
W 


lane 


ABBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, 
a tew 


September, 


tests, 


started Latin 
general standard is reouired. 


The 


Rocester, 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE (University of London) 
Session 


1959. 


time students wishing 
for Internal Degrees in the Faculties of 
Science 
wishing to read for Higher Degree by thesis or 
to tollow 
Mathematics, 
Academic 
and Numerical 


logy 


admission 
Pamphiet and form of 
tained 


Malet 


EXPERT POSTAL 
University, 


tarial, 


_ mercial, 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects 
for tree prospectus 


exam. 


politan 
Queen Victoria Strect, E 


POST 
B.A., 
B.D., 


Professional 


exam. 


LL.B., 


Hail, 


PREPARATION 


U.C.C 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE 
London, 
otgers. 

requirements and Final Exams. 
B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., 


other 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for uni- 
versity graduates and 
intensive 
Secretary, 


and 
ing 


W.14, 


THE SPEC 
ST. DAVID’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER, CAR- 
DIGANSHIRE. The 133rd Session opens on 
October 9th, 1959, St. David's College is a resi- 
dential university college granting the B.A 
degree unter Royal Charters, Ancient History 
and L **crature, Modern History, Classics. 
Welsh english, Mathematics and Philosophy; 
and a. integrated General Pai! Degree Course 
The attached Burgess Thec' al Hall is open 
to all graduates. Special! eS are provided 
for overseas students. inclusive fees are about 
£204 per annum and a .imited number of 
places are still available for the 1959-1960 
Session. For entrance regulations apply to the 
Principa 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING, Intersive course 
in Shorthand, Typewriting. Book-keeping and 
Secretarial Practice. Prospectus : The Oxford & 
County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles, Oxford 
THE TRIANGLE Secretaria! 
South Molton Street, W.t. MAY 


Chronicle f se 
Stories are t d 


Institute < 
Science Ltd., 
E.C.4. Suitable 
Stories are returned 
Address your MSS 
Touch,’ 

Dept 


basis. Unsuitable 


C.23 ‘The Professional 


from 


FREE, 
and Criticisms 


THE GOOD FOOD 
Raymond Postgate 


Britain is 
1959/60, edited by 
recommendations by Good Food Club 
published by Cassell. Previous issues 
and may lead to disappointment 
edition, 7/6, from all book- 


in.the new 


College, 59-62 


SERVICES sane 13 teas 
6d. 1,000. Carbon 4d 
charge 4s E 
Road, Folkestone 


1.000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
Leigh-on-Sea, Essex 


assured, Min . . . 
Brockman SCHOLARSHIPS 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. RE- 
SEARCH STUDENTSHIPS AND RESEARCH 
GRANTS IN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
STUDIES Applications are invited for the 
above studentships and grants for research in 
Economics, Economic Statistics, Goverament, 
Social Administration. Social Anthropology or 
Sociology, tenable for one year in the first in- 
Stance, and renewable for a further period not 
exceeding two years. The studentships are nor- 
mally of the value of £350 or £400. They are 
offered to candidates who have obtained the 
degree of Bachelor or Master. in this or any 
other approved University, and applications are 
acceptabie from students who expect to graduate 
this summer. Applications should be sent not 
ater than July ist, 1959, to the Registrar, the 
University, Manchester 13, from whom further 
to follow evening courses particulars and forms of application may be 
Arts and obtained 

studems | THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
WARBURTON SCHOLARSHIP IN LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. Applications are invited for 
the above Scholarship for research in local 
zovernment, the law relating to focal govern- 
ment or comparative local government, The 
Scholarship is tenable for one year and is of the 
value of £400. It is open to graduates of this or 
any other approved University, and applications 
are acceptable from students who expect to 
graduate this summer. Applications should be 
sent not later than July Ist, 1959, to the Regis- 
Management, Export, Com- trar, The University, Manchester 13, from whom 
of Education, etc, Many further particulars and forms of application may 
Write be obtained 

and/or advice mentioning 
or subjects in which interested to Metro- 
College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
C.4, Established 1910 


Marine Parade. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Derbyshire, offers 
boys in 
entry 
have 


for 10-\l-year-old 
Those taking the junior 
June, are not expected to 
and French, though a good 
For details apply 
School. 


vacancies 
1959. 
held in 


Abbotsholme 
Stafts 


Headmasicr, 
Uttoxeter, 


Monday, 5th October 
invited from: (i) Part- 


1959 60 begins 
Applications are 


(ii) Full-time and part-time 


leading to M.A. and M.Sc. 
Crystallography, and the 
Diplomas in Psycho- 
Analysis. Applications for 
made befere ist June 
application may be ob- 
Birkbeck Coilege 


courses 
M.Sc 
Post-Graduate 


should be 


trom the Registrar, 
Street, W.C.1. 
TUITION for Examinations 
Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre 
Civii Service. 
General Cert 


SHOPPING BY POST 


DULL MEALS. MUSHROOMS 
IN BUTTER. Peeled and Cooked in Dairy 
Butter. No waste. Pertection tor Omelettes and 
Scrambled Eggs. 6-02. tins, 3 for 22s. 6d. Post 
Paid.—-SHILLING COFFEE C9. LTD... 16 
Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3 





AL TUITION tor G.C.E., London Unis ABANDON 


B.Sc. B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B.. 
Degrees and Diplomas. Also for Law and 
Examinations. Prospectus (mention 
) from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E.. 
Director of Studies, Dept. B92. Wolsey 
Oxford. (Est 1894) 
FOR EXAMINATIONS. 
provides postal tution for 
OF EDUCATION 
Cambridge, Nerthern, and 
UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
for B.A., B.Sc., 
Bar (f and If), and 
Prospectus free from Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
76 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


CHRONIC CATARRH, commonest of ali 
disease conditions, is rooted in a toxic state 
of the system, and is the enemy of fitness, activity 
and mental efficiency. GARLISOL TABLETS 
liquefy catarrh and purify and clear the whole 
system, Entirely harmless and benevolent; no drug 
reaction on the heart or any other organ. Noi 
habit forming. Send 532s. 6d. today for 1,000 
Garlisol Tablets (six months” supply) with in- 
formative booklet of home treatment and dietary 
advice.—Garliso! Company. Fairlight, Sussex 


est. 1887, 
Oxford, 
LONDON 


exams, 


CHILDREN’S ‘Cantas 
waist, 35s., post free. Strong cotton Bedford 
cord, fawn ard arey. Give measurements, 
colour, sex.—Hamer (Dept. S), 181 King’s Cross 
Road, Halifax. 


Jodhpurs up 26 in 
six-month 
Organis- 
Road, 


older students, 
Write 
Addison 


14-week courses 
DAVIES'S, 
PARK 8392. 








MODERN WAR C CHALLENGES 
CHRISTIANS 4 Public Meeting 
Royal Albert Hall, ws Monday 25 May at7.30 p.m 


CANON L. JOHN COLLINS (Chairman) 
VICTOR GOLLANCZ; DR. GRUBER (Dean of Berlin) ; 
PROF. HROMADKA (of Prague); FR. TREVOR 
HUDDLESTON, C.R.; DAME KATHLEEN LONSDALE : 
MERVYN STOCKWOOD (Bishop Designate of Southwark). 
Supported by: SIR RICHARD ACLAND: PAMELA FRANKAU : 

CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


DRAMATIC INTERLUDE with JILL BALCON: JOHN NEVILLE 
Tickets 2/6 reserved, 1/- unreserved, from Royal Albert Hall o 


CHRISTIAN ACTION 2 Amen Court, EC4 (CITy 6869) 
FRIENDS PEACE COMMITTEE 


Friends House, Euston Road, NW1 (EUSton 3601) 


Speakers include: 
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TREASURES OF CAMBRIDGE 
Unique C_ ection of Paintings, Silver, MSS, 
Sculpture, etc. 

MARCH 17-APRIL 18 
SOLDSMITHS’ HALL 
Foster Lane, Cheapside, E.C.2 
10.30 a.m.-6.30 p.m. (Not Sundays.) 

Admission 2s, 6d 


Daily 











CHINESE 
slips. White 
post Is 


embroidered pillow 
20 in. x 30 in. Four for only 27s., 
Satistaction or money back.—H 
Conway Ltd, (Dept. 12), 1-3 Stoke Newington 
Rd., London, N.16 
HARRIS IWEED, 12s per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES trom IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 
PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s.. post Is. 6d 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 ens.). Blue, Rose, Green, Gold 
Ladies’, 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 48. Patts 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 
PAINT, Highest quality, lowest price, Hard 
gloss or flat. All colours, 27s. 6d. gall., carr. 
paid. Shade card from DIRECT SALES, 22 
Chapel St.. Bradford. Owing to a priater’s 
error, the price of this paint has twice been 
shown im these columms as 17s. 6d. 27s. 6d. 
per gall. is the correct price. 
ROSEMOYNE ERISH LINENS. Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty. Elegant white or coloured 
Damask Table Napery. Printed and Embroidered 
Afternoon Teacloths, Dress, Suiting and Church 
Linen. Super Bed Linens, Fine Damask, Diaper 
ind Turkish Towels. Illustrated catalogue from : 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast, 
Northern Ireland. 


exquisite hand 


6d. 


PROPERTY 


LAND wanted urgently with or 
without buildings. Peak prices paid.—M. V. 
Raphael Ltd., 11 Kelvedon Way. Caversham 
Phone Reading 71453 


BLILDING 


TO LET 


GRADUATE BUYING HOUSE S.E. London 
or West Kent. Would let unfurnished flat to 
small family. or furnished rooms to several 
young professional men or students. Box 4706. 


ACCOMMODATION 
APART FROM ARRANG ING Shared Accom 
modation we have many separate London Flats. 
Infinite care.—Share-a-Fiat, 175 Piccadilly 
HYD 2545 
EXCHANGE, Mod. house (2 adults), rural out- 
skirts Cheltenham, garden, garage, bus, offered 
for flat, central London pref., S.W.3-or S.W.7, 
2-3 weeks August._-Box 4659 
S.W.1, WARM ROOM, quiet house in Square; 
own h, & c., bed & breakfast only, 34 gns. Suit 
professional man or woman.-—Box 4632. 


HOTELS 


BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, 
Clift, Tel.: 21944. 33 rms. 150 yards sea-front 
Gdns., putting green, garages. Superlative food 
June, 9 gns.; July. 10-12 gas. 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 
CANAL CRUISING. "y relaxing, unusual, 
economical holiday. S.a.e. for illustrated bro- 
chure ot 2- and 4-berth cruisers based at Kid- 
lington, Oxterd.—-Waterways Holidays, Dept. S.. 
Bristo! Rd., Sherborne, Dorset. 
CARAVAN VACANT, ai! periods. Couple with 
one child preferred, country site, easy reach 
sea Toilet facilities. produce and occasional 
meals availab!e.—*Woodpeckers.” Womenswold 
Canterbury. i 
‘EN FAMILLE’ HOLIDAYS in Austria, France, 
Germany, Italy, etc. . . . Why not let us make 7 
individual arrangements for you to enjoy the 
interesting, friendly a mosphere of a private? 
family or join one of the special groups visiting 
our International Host-Family Centres? Meet and 
get to know the people of the country you 
visit. Ilus. Brochure : E.F.A., 1 New Burlington 
St., Regent Street, W.1. (Regent 8866). 
NETHYBRIDGE HOTEL. 
NETHYBRIDGE, INVERNESS-SHIRE 
Easy access, near Cairngerms, in beautiful sut- 
roundings. excellent for walking, climbing @f 
touring Highlands, Self-contained suites, private 
sitting-rooms h,. & c. all bedrooms; own cre 
quet and putting: exceileat fishing, golfing, 
Fully licensed.—Tel.: Nethybridge 203 and 276. 
TURKEY. Personally conducted air-cruise visit 
ing Belgrade, Istanbul, Izmir, Salonika, Naples} 
26 Sept./10 Oct. First-class hotels. Excursiom® 
inciuded, 96 gns.Esmitours 50 Northey Ave. 
Cheam, Surrey. 
WEST WITTERING. Wonderful outlook on sca, 
furnished house, garden opens on beach co~ 
rooms, garage, 30th. 
9 ans. weekly. 


; 6 
16th to 


telephone. - 


Box No. 


. Telephone: 


London, Ww CA # 


—Friday. April 17. 1959 





